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NEWS 


HE epic of Arnhem has already a permanent and a splendid 

place in the annals of British warfare. The men who fought 
and died there were not attempting the impossible. If it had been 
that the responsibility on those who sent them there, and the verdict 
of history on the decision, would have been crushing. Success 
was possible, even if not much more than that, and it was worth 
striving for, even at tremendous risk. Moreover, though full 
success was not achieved—because the weather, unfavourable on 
balance to the Allies ever since D-day, turned-enemy once more ; 
because General Dempsey’s dash northward was held up by un- 
expected opposition at Elst; because the Germans, realising the 
desperation of their situation, made desperate efforts to retrieve it— 
a large measure of success was. Because of the paratroops at 
Arnhem, the bridge at Grave and the two great bridges at Nijmegen 
are in Allied hands, and the Second Army has been able to drive 
through to the southern banks of the Lek, though not across it. 
What the cost to the airborne troops has been in dead and wounded 
we cannot yet accurately compute. Out of some 8,000 it seems 
that 2,000 have got away and 1,200 wounded have been left behind, 
the medical personnel staying with them voluntarily. The Germans 
say they took 6,450 prisoners and found 1,200 killed ; these figures 
do not tally, and it is likely that the claim of prisoners is exaggerated. 
The operation is over, but others like it will follow, though perhaps 
something has been learned of the limitations of the power of air- 
borne troops without swift ground support. On this operation the 
verdict must be that the conception was justified, the execution 
magnificent, and success so near that it was almost within grasp. 


Politics in America 


The American election campaign is warming up. President 
Roosevelt fired his first shot on Saturday with a speech which im- 
mediately drew vigorous counter-fire from Governor Dewey. 
Neither side is at a loss for selected material for charge and counter- 
charge. Mr. Roosevelt dwells on the trough of depression into 
which the last Republican administration let the country drift ; 
Mr. Dewey points to the 10,000,000 unemployed seeking jobs no 
longer ago than 1940. Mr. Dewey accuses his opponent of culpable 
unpreparedness for war; his opponent throws all the responsibility 
for opposition to preparedness on the Republicans. In the field of 
domestic politics the tactics are much the same, though the general 
truth seems to be that the trend of public opinion is driving the 
Republicans inevitably towards a position not substantially different 
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from the Democrats. But Mr. Dewey cannot easily court Big Busi- 
ness and Labour at the same time, and the President can count 
pretty safely on the support of Labour. His broad appeal, in- 
evitably, is based on the not-swapping-horses principle ; the man 
who has led the nation in the war, and worked out preparations for 
the peace, should be charged with carrying through the peace, and 
the man who has planned demobilisation and re-employment should 
be given the opportunity of putting his plans into operation, There 
is a fundamental logic about that which is likely to be worth some 
millions of votes to Mr. Roosevelt. 


Taming Germans 


Lord Cranborne’s reference on Tuesday to accumulating evidence 
that the German General Staff, envisaging defeat, are already 
making preparations for the next war, is a timely reminder of the 
urgent need for the Allies to make up their minds about how best 
to control Germany. He touched the core of the problem with his 
remark that “we have no certainty that the German people will 
not follow new leaders into another war like sheep when the time 
came.” To overthrow the present discredited Hitlerite regime is 
not enough, since it is discredited only because it has been un- 
successful. Completely effective arrangements for control of 
Germany, which shall take from her future leaders the power, and 
from future generations the temptation, to renew her aggressive 
tendencies, are the only adequate basis for fruitful co-operation with 
the defeated enemy. None of her neighbours can be asked to live 
on any terms of less gilt-edged security. But if this be the aim, as 
most of the United Nations would cordially agree, there remains 
unhappily wide divergence of views as to ways and means. Most 
disturbing of all is the report that the United States Cabinet Com- 
mittee on this subject has been “split wide open” by Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau’s proposals for the conversion of a truncated Germany 
into two separate and predominantly agricultural States. The 
Secretary of the Treasury would, according to persistent report, 
deprive Germany of her industrial plant, divide up her land into 
small holdings, and partition her into sections each of which would 
remain under prolonged Allied occupation and control. Such a 
scheme would find little support in this country, and apparently 
meets with strong opposition in America. When the needs of 
Europe and of the world after the war include not only security, 
but maximum production and full employment, to destroy German 
productive capacity and markets would be fatal folly. The problem 
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is to reconcile the needs of security with the requirements of economic 
prosperity and social well-being, and to sacrifice one need to the 
other is no solution. 


France’s Place in the Sun 

The hope of French unity and resilience lies in the remarkable 
share which France has taken in freeing herself. The élan and 
exhilaration which surge through French life were born in that 
effort of self-help ; and they find eloquent voice in the person of 
M. Georges Bidault, her new Foreign Minister, who was formerly 
President of the National Council of Resistance. All France will be 
with him when he declares: “We have too great a history behind 
us, too great a history before us, to go cap in hand to conferences 
to which we are not invited.” The formalities of “recognition ” 
of the Provisional Government have been partly overcome and 
partly shelved. But the substance of recognition—thé equal partici- 
pation of French representatives in consultations such as Dumbarton 
Oaks and preparations for the occupation and control of Germany— 
has not yet been granted. M. Bidault was right in asserting that 
“the longer recognition is delayed the worse it will be,” for these 
preparations are already well under way without French consultation 
or participation. It would be rash to assume that France’s internal 
affairs have yet settled down clearly and firmly. The friction 
between the resistance movements and the French military authori- 
ties, on the questions of Press censorship and the incorporation 
of the French Forces of the Interior into the regular Army, seems 
to have resulted in a substantial triumph for the Resistance Move- 
ment. In any case, such differences and difficulties internally 
do not now affect the position of France internationally. She has a 
strong and popular government, whose supporters are unanimous 
in their desire for the restoration of France to the ranks of great 
Powers, a restoration which they believe fervently she has merited 
and won by her own exertion and sacrifice, and her contribution to 
victory. This belief is just, and recognition should be given un- 
grudgingly. 


Russo-Polish Problems 
In the tangled and dangerously obscure business of Allied support 
for the patriots of Warsaw, certain facts have at last emerged on 


official authority. The controversy about supplies to the 
underground movement in Warsaw is ended. American 
planes have been carrying British supplies for Poles with 


Russian co-operation. Here, then, is a matter in which all four 
Allies are closely involved, but it has unhappily been complicated 
and converted into a political issue by the unhappy and hasty order 
of the day published by General Sosnokowski. This has produced 
a Ministerial crisis in the Polish Government in London. The 
Polish Cabinet has by a unanimous vote asked President Rajkiewicz 
to dismiss the commander-in-chief, who is incidentally persona 
ingratissima to the Russians ; he has not yet complied, on the ground 
that it is difficult to find a successor. Since the deadlock involves 
the position of the Prime Minister, M. Mikolajczyk, who is the 
only man likely to bridge the gap between Lublin and London (or 
to win the confidence of both Moscow and London) the whole 
controversy becomes of crucial importance for United Nations 
harmony and unity. While the military impasse at Warsaw has 
been largely overcome, the political impasse in the Polish Govern- 
ment in London remains. Mr. Eden has done everything possible 
to ease a tense situation. Mr. Churchill, now that he is home 
again, may be able to add some personal influence in a matter 
which involves the future of both Russo-Polish and Anglo-Polish 
relations. 


The New League 

The first series of talks at Dumbarton Oaks, where representatives 
of the “Big Three” are in search of a common policy concerning 
the shape and powers of the future security organisation, is near 
its end—though the agreements reached are only between officia!s 
and not yet binding on Governments. While the general shape of the 
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organisation is now agreed—a General Assembly of all nations, an 
executive council, and a Court of International Justice—there js 
difference of opinion as to the limitation of sovereignty of the big 
Powers themselves. The general pattern was to be expected. It 
conforms closely both to the old League of Nations itself and to 
the proposals made by President Roosevelt before the Dumbarton 
Oaks meetings began. But where the.main burden of enforcement 
inevitably falls upon the nations richest in man-power, wealth and 
industrial resources, the crucial problem is how far the guardians 
of peace themselves can be checked, should any one of them break 
the peace. The choice—and it cannot be evaded—is between an 
organisation so even-handed that it entails the duty of enforcement 
against the great, or one so limited in application that it gives the 
great a veto by which to protect themselves. A leading article in 
The Times this week makes the startling assertion, “It is certain 
that the organisation cannot in practice be called on to arraign or 
discipline one of the Great Powers, whose agreement and common 
action is the fundamental condition on which everything else 
depends.” Since no small Power would he likely to attack a great 
Power, this principle would limit the organisation to the mere 
“ disciplining ” of smaller nations in their relations with one another, 
and rule out as ultra vires League action in such conflicts as 
caused both this war and the last. 


The Injured Workman 


The Government’s proposals for the treatment. of industrial 
injuries will command as wide approval as the Social Insurance 
Scheme as a whole (of which the new proposals are an integral 
part) has already done. The existing practice, with the mass of 
litigation or the unsatisfactory lump-sum payments arising out of it, 
is swept away, and the injured man gets fixed benefits under the 
general Social Insurance Scheme—though this section of it will be 
separately administered. The rate for temporary incapacity is 35s. 
a week for an adult maa, with 8s. 9d. for a wife and §s. for a first 
child, as against 24s. for a single man and 4os. for a married man 
under ordinary sickness benefit. These are flat rates, payable 
irrespective of what a man’s earnings may have been, but they are 
on a scale higher than all but a fraction of workers would get under 
the present system. In cases of total or prolonged disability there 
will be medical assessment, as in the case of war injuries, of the 
degree of disablement, and pensions granted from 4os. a week (with 
Ios. for a wife and 7s. 6d. for the first child) downwards. Employers 
will no longer have to insure against workmen’s compensation risks, 
and a mass of vexatious controversy over payments will be obviated. 
These are notable proposals and deserve unqualified welcome. 


Back from the Army 

The general approval which the Government’s demobilisation 
plan has evoked is fully justified. To be fair to every individual 
involved in so vast an operation is beyond hope ; the existence of a 
certain number of hard cases is inevitable. But the broad justice 
of the plan is incontestable, and the Government has been wise in 
not only announcing the various steps it intends to take, but the 
reasons for them ; for in almost all, if not in all, cases the reasons 
are sound. The plan is to divide men available for demobilisation 
—the Japanese war and the occupation of Europe will still make 
large demands on man-power—into two classes, those in Class A 
being released under a priority system based on a combination of 
age with length of service, while Class B consists of men, notably 
builders and teachers, urgently needed for reconstruction work at 
home. These latter are released only temporarily, and are subject 
to possible recall, though there is, in fact, no reason to suppose 
they will ever be transferred back. There is, and for reasons given 
can be, no distinction between married and single, or between men 
in different theatres of war ; all will take their turn on the basis of 
age and length of service—apart, as has been said, from the indis- 
pensable men in Class B, and these will be released as individuals, 
not on any wholesale scale. The country has shown its good sense 
by its approval of a scheme which the Government has shown 
much good sense in formulating. 
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OFFICIAL BEVERIDGE 


HE Government’s Social Insurance scheme, like all great 

projects of the kind, consists of principle and detail. 
Neither is immutable, but changes of principle are clearly a 
more serious matter than changes in detail. In this case few 
changes of principle, if any, are called for, for the scheme as a 
whole’ is admirably conceived. That, it is only just to acknow- 
ledge, is the result of the invaluable pioneer work carried out 
by Sir William Beveridge, whose recommendations form the 
basis of something like 80 per cent. of the Government’s decisions, 
As a whole, they are fundamentally sound decisions. The scheme 
is completely comprehensive, covering every member of the adult 
population ; Lord Nuffield must pay his contribution, and can 
if he desires draw his benefits, on the same footing as the lowest- 
paid labourer in his works. It is, for the beneficiary, almost 
incredibly simple in its working. There will be a single insurance 
card and a single insurance stamp covering every kind of benefit— 
sickness and unemployment, invalidity, maternity and death grants, 
pensions (other than war-pensions), workmen’s compensation and 
national health service. (This last fact is something the medical 
profession must make up its mind to take as its fixed starting- 
point, for it is an integral part of the whole social insurance 
scheme.) The plan, moreover, rests on the conception of the 
nation as a unity, in which the strong bear their share of the 
burdens of the weak. For though the basis of the scheme is a 
genuine contributory-insurance principle, the benefits are much 
greater than the contributions alone could provide. As a conse- 
quence, out of an estimated cost in 1945 of £650,000,000, no less 
than £352.000,000, or more than half, will come out of rates and 
taxes—and although income-tax is now much more widely spread 
than before the war the larger incomes, particularly those on which 
surtax falls, pay much more proportionately than the lower. They 
thus make a larger contribution to the finance of the scheme, and 
rightly. 

In its details the Government scheme departs at many points 
from Sir William Beveridge’s. The contributions from employees 
over eighteen (3s. rod. for men and 3s. for women), and for 
employers (3s. 1d. and 2s. §d. respectively) are lower. So far as the 
employees are concerned, these are sums they can well afford. 
Many of them, between compulsory health and unemployment 
contributions and other insurances voluntarily contracted, are 
paying much more for benefits not substantially, if at all, greater. 
Under the Government scheme the majority of them will be 
decidedly better off. The individual benefits fall under the head 
of detail, and here full discussion will be necessary, and revision 
at some points is probable. The main category is sickness and 
unemployment benefit, which is put at 24s. a week for single 
persons, or 40s. for a married couple. The figure for the two 
forms of disability is the same, as it should be, but both are 
limited in duration, the former to three years (after which in- 
validity benefit at a slightly lower figure becomes available), and 
the latter to thirty weeks in a continuous period, with a possible 
extension based on the contributor’s’ past record, and the induce- 
ment of industrial training under a Government scheme at a higher 
rate of benefit. What are called “death grants,” a better term 
than the narrower “ funeral benefit,” stand at £20, as Sir William 
Beveridge proposed; there may be some temporary discontent 
here on the part of a large number of people who have taken 
out death policies with insurance companies, and will still have 
to continue payments on them, or else accept a low surrender- 
value. On old age pensions Sir William Beveridge suggested a 
rising scale of payment, beginning at 25s. for a married couple, 
and rising in twenty years to 40s. Though this was actuarially 
sound, the Government has preferred to put the figures at 20s. and 


35S. respectively, beginning forthwith. The change will be gener» 
ally popular, for it means a higher payment now, and conditions 
twenty years hence cannot be predicted. It may be both possible 
and necessary to raise the rate by that time. 

There is more room for argument about children’s allowances, 
which, it is to be noted, are to be paid for directly by the Treasury, 
not financed out of the contributions to the scheme. Sir William 
Beveridge proposed a payment of 8s. after the first child ; that is 
reduced by the Government td §s., on the ground that the 
difference will be more than made up by the provision of free milk 
and school meals, and other benefits in kind. But Sir William 
proposed his 8s. in addition to these benefits, which he valued 
at Is. Government spokesmen last year put the cost of extended 
benefits in kind at 2s. 6d. The difference, therefore, is between 
gs. and 7s. 6d. A rate of §s. for the second and every subsequent 
child is not likely to go far as an economic inducement to the 
production of larger families, and the pressure for an increase 
of the figure will be strong ; the Government would be well-advised 
to concede something here. The administration of the whole 
scheme—another Beveridge recommendation which the Govern- 
ment has wisely adopted—is to be in the hands of a new Minister 
of Social Insurance, whose appointment will be provided for by a 
Bill to be introduced immediately. That intention will be read, 
as it no doubt should be, as a guarantee of the Government’s 
resolve to carry the whole scheme, with reasonable modifications, 
into law at an early date—though there would in any case be room 
for such a Minister to unify the administration of ex:sting health 
and unemployment and old age pension schemes. For the com 
tributor, as has been said, everything will be simplified. Contribu- 
tion will be by a single stamp, which the employer will affix, as 
he does today the health and unemployment stamps, and most of 
the cash benefits will be drawn at post offices or employment 
exchanges. The scheme eliminates the approved societies, both 
those of the old friendly society type, and those created by the 
great commercial insurance cempanies. That is a sound decision, 
for it would be a mistake to complicate the scheme by the pre- 
servation of agencies whose services are no longer necessary. The 
argument that a human element will disappear, because the insur 
ance-collector tended to become a friend and adviser of the 
family, is not very impressive when it is remembered that the main 
purpose of the collector on commission is to persuade housewives 
to take out insurances whether they can afford them or not 
The majority of the collectors themselves will no doubt be gives 
employment under the new Ministry. ¢ 

The social insurance scheme as a whole inspires several large 
considerations. Sir William Beveridge depicted five giants whose 
conquest is essential—Want, Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Idle- 
ness. This scheme, assuming as it does the creation of a National 
Health Service, disposes of the first two. Mr, Butler is looking 
after the third effectively, Mr. Willink and Lord Portal after the 
fourth more questionably, and the Maintenance and Employment 
plan now before the country aims at creating conditions under 
which alone the social insurance scheme can achieve solvency. 
These are immense undertakings, and they directly affect the 
country’s political structure in the years immediately ahead. For 
it would be disastrous if enterprises so ambitious, and at the 
same time so essential, became the sport of party politics, with 
rival factions bidding against one another with higher benefits as 
bait. The scheme has been well and prudently framed by a 
national government ; it needs another national government (for 
it will hardly be this one), not a party government, to carry 
it into law. But this Government, by which the scheme is 
launched, will be called on to say something about the vast 
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financial commitments involved—{650,000.000 in 1945 against 
an estimated present expenditure of £411,000,000 on existing social 
services. (The figure is actually higher, for it includes none of the 
cost of children’s benefits in kind or a workmen’s compensa- 
tion and only part of the cost of industrial training.) 
It is not merely a question of whether we can afford this— 
if it stood alone we pretty certainly could—but of what 
the increase in national expenditure will be when to 
the increased cost of the imsugance is added the increased 
cost of education, the increased cost of war-pensions, the 
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increased cost of housing, increased interest on war-debt, and 
many other outgoings to which we are explicitly or by implica- 
tion committed. All the outlay is on the face cf it essential, 
but the question whether we can shoulder it is not completely 
answered by asserting that we must. Courageous expenditure jis 
often the highest wisdom; plunging never is. To count the 
cost and face it is one thing, to spend without counting 
another. A comprehensive statement by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the whole question of the financing of social recon- 
struction is very necessary. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE outcry about the alleged omission of Hitler from the list of 

war-criminals is very much beside the mark ; there would be 
much more reason for outcry if he were included. War-criminals, as 
I understand it, are men against whom specific crimes are charged, 
and they will be formally tried, with full opportunity to make any 
defence they can after sworn evidence has been heard. No one in 
his senses, I should have supposed, would want to see Hitler or 
Himmler or any others of that kidney put on trial. That kind of 
cause célébre would outrage humanity. When Hitler and Himmler 
are taken they will be at the disposal of the Allies, and suffer what- 
ever penalty the Allied leaders decree. Their crinues shout to 
heaven, and to give them a chance of declaiming from the dock 
would be an indulgence savouring of unpardonable weakness. Per- 
sonally, I hope they will be neither shot nor hanged, but left in 
some exile devoid of all amenities to reflect on their past and the 
frustration of all their criminal designs. Death, with whatever 
purgatory it may bring, will overtake them in the end. Meanwhile, 
let them taste something of life’s bitterness. 

* * * * 

Last Monday’s Daily Mail contained an_ instructive article 
describing how the teachers of Verdun “cheated the Germans.” 
One of the teachers told the story. On orders from Vichy, he said, 
all the old text-books were scrapped, and new ones, which must 
have alarmed every good French teacher in the country, supplied 
by Vichy ; the teachers were told to teach on German lines. “ But,” 
he continued, “we teachers became the screen between the new 
scheme and the children. We taught them from our minds and 
our blackboards, ignoring the Vichy text-books. We cheated the 
Germans there.” I quote this not for its intrinsic interest, though 
that is not small, but because of the striking confirmation it provides 
of misgivings many people have entertained about the re- 
education of Germany. The Nazi text-books must, of course, be 
scrapped ; no one doubts that ; the new ones to replace them must 
be approved by some Allied Commission. But any German teacher 
with Nazi sympathies can as easily side-track the new text-books 
as the French teachers did the Vichy ones. What is essential is the 
right kind of teacher—and that will be a great deal more difficult 
to supply in post-war Germany than the right kind of text-book. 

* . + . 

Whatever may be said for the relaxation in the treatment of Italy 
agreed on by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, Signor 
Benedetto Croce’s demand that Italy should now be treated as an 
Allied Power, and assured the return of all her former colonies, is 
quite another matter. Signor Croce is asking a great deal; how- 
ever, it should be set to his credit, I suppose, that he is not 
asking for Italian possession of Abyssinia. Italy, on the whole, is 
working her passage home pretty creditably, but nothing is to 
be gained by obliterating history. Italy—not under a Fascist 
government—attacked Turkey in 1911 to get Tripoli. She came 
into the last war in 1915—not under a Fascist government—for 
what she could get, and got a great deal. She wantonly and 
brutally attacked Abyssinia in 1935. She wantonly and brutally 
stabbed France in the back in 1940. Now she has turned anti- 
Fascist and there is general satisfaction at the change. But the 
Italian State has not ceased to be the Italian State, and to don a 
white sheet does not, and must not, mean escape from responsi- 
bility from all the Italian State’s recent crimes. 


I have only seen one reference—though there may have been 
more—to the centenary of the death of John Sterling, which fell 
on September 18th. Sterling’s writings are virtually unknown 
today, but he made a deep impression on the brilliant circle, 
primarily the Cambridge Apostles, in which he moved, and the 
fact that lives of him were written by Carlyle and Archdeacon Hare, 
and that John Stuart Mill at one time contemplated writing 
another, is sufficient testimony to the estimate put on him by 
his contemporaries. As a matter of fact, more of Sterling’s “ Table 
Talk” is given in the relatively little-known Journal of Caroline 
Fox, the Falmouth Quakeress, than in either Carlyle’s biography or 
Hare’s, What Caroline Fox’s sentiments and Sterling’s towards 
each other were has always been a matter of speculation. | 
understand that a book on Caroline Fox which is to appear ina 
few weeks throws some fresh light on this. 

. * aa * 


I do not know whether Mr. Amery, in defending the Indian 
Army on Tuesday against the strictures of an irresponsible Ameri- 
can journalist (one of the charges was that it was a mercenary force 
—volunteers being apparently of a lower status than “ draft ” men), 
quoted A. E. Housman’s poem on “A Mercenary Army”; he was 
not reported as having done so, and the verses are short enough for 
me to supply the omission. 

‘These, in the day when heaven was falling, 
he hour when earth’s foundations fled, 


Followed their mercenary calling, 
And took their wages and are dead. 


Their shoulders held the sky suspended ; 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay; 
What God abandoned these defended, 
And saved the sum of things for pay. 
There is the stuff of immortality in this. 
* *x * _ 


Ingenious novelties are always attractive, and an educational 
news-sheet which has just been sent me is both ingenious and novel, 
Ic is dated 1815, and consists of what purport to be contemporary 
descriptions of the Battle of Waterloo (“from our own correspon- 
dent”), with a diagram of the battle, a picture of the Iron Duke, 
leading articles on the situation, a variety of current news of all 
descriptions (e.g., the publication of Guy Mannering, Lord Byron's 
marriage to Miss Milbanke, the appearance of the first steamboat 
on the Thames, etc.). As a means of teaching history these sheets 
(obtainable at prices from 1s. 6d. a dozen downwards, according to 
quantity, from Educational Bulletins, Welwyn Garden City, Herts) 
seem to me quite admirable. 

* * * 7 


The Hansard Society, founded by Commander Stephen King- 
Hall, is broadening out into an organisation for publicising Parlia- 
ment. That is all to the good, for a mere attempt to increase the 
circulation of Hansard could only have a limited success, for the 
good reason that most ordinary citizens, even if they had the desire 
to read Hansard regularly, have not the time for it. But a Hansard 
Society that stimulates the publication of books about various aspects 
of Parliament, and provides lectures on the history and procedure 
of the two Houses and the like, should have a large sphere of 
usefulness before it. 

JANUS. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE RHINE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE fog of war has now been reinforced by a smoke screen. 

For security reasons there is at present an embargo on news 
from the only sector of the front that possesses vital interest. As 
a consequence, the movements tend to throw up monstrous and 
grotesque shadows and we are in danger of losing our hold on 
reality. It seems to be certain that we have not been able to 
secure the whole of the prize that launched the First Airborne 
Army on its gallant expedition. The operations about Arnhem 
have not taken the shape which the hopes, if not the expectations, 
of the Supreme Command gave them. The British troops who 
held the post of greatest peril about Arnhem have suffered heavy 
loss. According to the Germans they have at length surrendered ; 
and although, on the same testimony, they had been captured 
already, it is at least possible that on this occasion the report has 
the substance of truth. 

Something has gone awry, suggests Sertorius; and Dittmar is 
openly rejoicing. It is to be feared that depression may set in 
here. It is unfortunate, as I pointed out in my last article, that 
correspondents have been encouraged to write up the developments 
on the northern part of the western front as if that front had been 
finally penetrated and all that remained was to exploit the success. 
In default of actual evidence in rebuttal, it is very difficult to 
challenge such reports at the time ; and they ill prepare us for even 
a temporary check. The effect of various ameliorations of the war 
measures must tend in the same direction ; and it becomes necessary 
to retrace our steps. 

It was the impression of a general tendency of the offensive to 
settle into a mood of slow motion, while on every front the German 
crisis was reaching a head, that impelled Eisenhower to launch the 
Airborne Army on the extreme left flank. These two conceptions 
must be taken together. They indicate the natural desire not to 
lose the momentum which had carried the Allies across France 
and resulted in the writing off of about a million of the enemy in 
sixteen weeks ; and they also suggest the recognition of opportunity. 
It is, in fact, this that must be the final criterion of the success of 
the Airborne Army’s expedition. That Army has written another 
imperishable page in the history of heroic deeds. It must not be 
overlooked that it was not mere resistance in the face of the heaviest 
odds that distinguished their long-drawn-out battle against the 
Germans, but also the real skill they showed. From all that we 
know, this engagement was not merely an epic struggle against 
every sort of handicap, but it was throughout conducted with 
admirable skill. Nothing should be allowed to detract for a moment 
from the splendour of their effort to harvest a fleeting but glittering 
prize. 

The decision to launch this fine force into Holland was the 
responsibility of the Supreme Command ; and, in coming to that 
decision, it took full account of a number of circumstances that are 
better recognised now than later in the season. There was a 
tendency of the First American Army to be held to pedestrian 
advances. In fact, it seems to have made little headway for the 
ten days after its first penetration of the outer defences of the 
Siegfried Line. This itself was the effect of the recent German 
dispositions. The High Command had placed only their second- 
rate troops in the outer belt of the Siegfried defences, and thereby 
secured the use of a number of better units for the purposes of 
counter-attack. They had reinforced these by units drawn from 
the eastern front. There is irrefutable evidence that some first- 
rate units have been brought to the western front; and they have 
made their presence felt. 

In summing up the total effect of these circumstances it became 
evident that, to restore swift movement to the western front, some 
fresh initiative was necessary, and the need was further impressed 
upon the Command by the lateness of the season. In an advance 
into Germany north of the Lek could be seen one of the greatest 
single strategic opportunities of the war. The Lek, apart from the 
Tiessel, which runs north-west and is in any case a poor barrier, 


is the last of the offshoots of the lower Rhine; and if the Second 
Army could be established across it, the Rhine and the Siegfried 
defences might both be turned. The Westphalian plain would lie 
open and the British armour would have another opportunity of 
showing its paces. Clearly the risks must be to some extent com- 
mensurate with the opportunity. It was for the Supreme Command 
to say whether they were to be faced. It took a decision which we 
have no right to question. 


No good purpose can be served by reducing the use of airborne 
troops to a mechanical formula. In fact, it depends upon three 
conditions which may vary inter se to an indefinite extent and 
equally in their cumulative effect. The first of these conditions is 
the state of the position which it is designed to occupy, whether it 
is delensible and at the moment in a state of active defence. The 
second is the proximity and weight of enemy concentrations. The 
third is the accessibility of ground forces to take over the position 
which the airborne force occupies ; and, in default of such relief, 
or as an insurance against mishap in its arrival, the possibility of 
supply and reinforcement from the air. Unless these conditions 
are carefully considered the risks of an airborne expedition cannot 
possibly be measured, and to set a term to the time such a force 
can hold a positioa without such knowledge is futile. 

Of the first of these conditions we know almost nothing. The 
exact deployment of the airborne troops has even yet not been 
disclosed. We know something of its linear dispositions, but nothing 
at all as to how far it had any depth. The Germans said at first 
that there was a lodgement of the troops in the Utrecht province, 
and there is the important town of Amersfoort that could be 
occupied with advantage. But whether ic was, in fact, the scene 
of an airborne descent or not we do not know, though on Tuesday 
there were reports of movements of the Second Army that might 
suggest an attempt to link up with a landing in that area. Further, 
we do not know how far the Germans were actually in occupation 
of the essential positions for the control of the bridges or the exact 
position taken up by the airborne force. 


Much more is known of the second condition. There are between 
70,000 and 100,000 Germans to the west of the line which linked. 
Dempsey’s original position and Arnhem, and to the east is Germany. 
The very fact that suggested the use of the airborne troops—the 
identification of first-rate German units from the eastern front— 
made their peril greater. Indeed, there is some excuse for the 
suggestion that is now being made that the risk was too great. 
Not that this should be considered an adequate excuse. War has 
its own standards. In this particular case the opportunity that lay 
ahead was amply sufficient to justify the risk, and it is certain that 
the gallant men who faced it would take no other view. There is, 
of course, the question how far there was an attempt to narrow 
the risks from such enormous enemy concentrations. They might 
have been minimised by an advance in force by the First Canadian 
Army ; but, unless it had been very heavily reinforced, that must 
have been quite beyond its powers. The other way in which some 
of the risk might have been written off was by a movement directed 
north-east of Aachen; this was probably impracticable unless the 
First American Army could be heavily reinforced. Clearly. if 
Dempsey were to launch a great drive into Germany north of the 
Lek, he would in the original phase be compelled to leave a flank 
of some 60 miles to face the enemy. 


The third condition enters here. The weather, which has proved 
so capricious throughout the Allied campaign in the west, became 
a quisling again. It was not until the airborne troops had held out 
for a’ week that the Tactical Air Force could operate in their 
support. Some supplies had been dropped and there were some 
reinforcements ; but they could not be expected to equal the con- 
centration made by Rundstedt, who fully recognised the threat and 
the passing opportunity of countering it. In his advance towards 
Arnhem Dempsey had to expose to the west as well as to the 
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east a long supply-column; and, as at Avranches, but with an 
immeasurably better chance, the Germans struck against it. On 
Monday they had cut through it for the third time ; and even now 
there appears to be a German enclave in it about Elst. This place 
lies roughly half-way between the Waal and the Leck. 

Although the position has been cut through below the Waal, 
Dempsey seems to have established his bridgehead across this, the 
broader, branch of the Rhine. He has not, so far, been able to 
gtip securely the southern bank of the Lek ; and now he is advanc- 
ing towards the east. It is well to fix one’s eyes on what has 
already been achieved. The gain is so considerable that the risk 
and the loss, much as we must regret it, were amply justified. It 
is unnecessary to write off the larger prize. It will only be delayed 
at worst; and if this temporary rebuff has convinced us that we 
shall have to make our final victory secure in the hardest fighting, it 
may in the end be welcomed. The mood to take as accomplished 
what has still to be won is too prevalent. Hitler will not be con- 
quered by inference ; but only by indisputable victories on German 
soil. 


OURSELVES AND RUSSIA 


By JOHN MOSCOW 

ITH the defeat of Germany, the immediate danger that pro- 

duced the Anglo-Soviet Treaty will disappear. What are 
the prospects for the alliance in the years that will follow? Three 
things are certain: first, that the alliance has the enthusiastic 
support of the leaders and people in both countries ; secondly, that 
there is no clash of interest of sufficient importance to jeopardise 
it; and, thirdly, that if it is not maintained, Europe will be well 
on the way to the next war. That this alignment of the two 
major Powers in Europe is no mere matter of temporary convenience 
is proved by the fact that they have fought together three times— 
against Napoleon, the Kaiser and Hitler—to preserve their own 
freedom and that of Europe. If they had worked together equally 
closely in peace, the last two wars might have been avoided. If 
they work together now, a major war in Europe is impossible ; if 
they work against each other, it is all but inevitable. Nor does 
the alliance stand alone. A tripartite Anglo-Soviet-American 
partnership has come into existence, in which each of the partners 
is equally necessary to the others, and the pattern that has been 
produced under the stress of war will find its place in whatever 
arrangements emerge from the talks at Dumbarton Oaks. But the 
stability of the European continent will for long continue to 
depend on the closeness of Anglo-Soviet relations. 


But the logical and practical necessity for the alliance is not 
sufficient by itself to guarantee its success. For twenty years the 
Russians were taught to regard British imperialism as their greatest 
danger. For the same period, the British people had dinned into 
them the menace of the Bolshevik bogey. The comradesh’p of war 
has dispelled many of the illusions that were created on both sides, 
and the rest will go in time. But meanwhile there are a number of 
raw places left, and there will be no lack of people trying to exploit 
them for their own selfish and dangerous ends. In this country 
there are a few reckless irresponsibles who play Hitler’s game by 
fanning suspicion of the Russians and constantly throwing doubt 
upon their motives ; who paint lurid pictures of the “ bolshevisa- 
tion of Europe” (whatever that may mean), and hint darkly at 
the threat to India. They probably have their counterparts in 
Russia, though we know nothing of them. Elsewhere there are 
plenty of individuals and groups, beginning with the Germans, 
who will try to play us and the Russians off against each other 
by rubbing the spots where they know we are sensitive. We must 
be constantly on our guard against these manoeuvres, and our success 
in overcoming them will depend on the extent to which we 
have confidence in each other. 

That confidence will be a much more solid and durable thing 
when Russians and Englishmen talk to each other much more, and 
much more freely, than at present. It is important to know what 
another country proposes to do. But it is just as important, if 
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misunderstanding is to be avoided, to know why it proposes to do it, 
In our relations with the Americans (between whose interests and 
ours, incidentally, there is a much greater clash than there is between 
our interests and the Russians’) there is constant personal contact, 
from the Prime Minister and the President downwards, both official 
and personal. We thus know how each other’s minds are working 
and understand why certain decisions are taken, however exasperat- 
ing they may be. Our relations with the Russians must be put on 
a similar basis, in spite of the language difficulty. Otherwise deci- 
sions will constantly be taken which, though perfectly natural to 
the party making them, will seem utterly unreasonable to the other 
party, and mutual irritation and distrust will be the inevitable 
result. The explaining should be done before the action is taken 
rather than afterwards. Free exchange of ideas and information 
between officials and private individuals is essential if the full fruits 
of the alliance are to be reaped. 

The major sources of irritation in our relations must also be 
frankly acknowledged, examined and exorcised. Let us assume that 
the Russians are labouring to remove their illusions and misunder- 
standings about us, and see what adjustment is necessary in our 
thinking about them as a result of the fact that they are about to 
play a more imporiant part in world affairs than they have ever 
done hitherto. One result of the 1917 revolution was that for 
about twenty years the Soviet Union was treated as an outcast 
among nations. Russia played no part in the settlement of Eastern 
Europe after the last war, was deliberately deprived of large 
sections of her territory and, so far as international affairs were 
concerned, was for twenty years not treated, nor expected to 
behave, as a Great Power. Now that her status as a Great Power 
is no longer in question, it naturally follows that she will play the 
major part in the post-war settlement and future ordering of Eastern 
Europe, that she will recover what she wants of the territories of 
which she was deprived, and that she will exert her influence as a 
Great Power in all the capitals of Europe. This is exactly what 
Tsarist Russia would have done in 1919 had she emerged vic- 
torious from the last war—and she had been promised Con- 
stantinople into the bargain. If the alliance is to survive, we 
must accept these things as the perfectly natural acts of a Great 
Power, and not suspect that they may be the signs of incipient 
aggression. The Russians, after all, have never questioned our 
special relationship to North-Western Europe, or that of the 
United States to the American continent. 

The Polish issue is another source of potential misunderstanding. 
There is no reason to doubt that Marshal Stalin sincerely wants a 
free and independent Poland—the Russians have had plenty of 
experience of trying to rule an unwilling Poland, and it is hard 
to believe that they want to repeat the experiment. But for per- 
fectly intelligible and legitimate reasons they want Poland to form 
part of the Russian security system, in much the same way as the 
Czechs will. The fact that the past history of Russian-Polish 
relations makes the Poles nervous of such an afrangement puts the 
Russians, as well as the Poles, in a dilemma. If they cannot get 
both their desiderata, are they to sacrifice their own security 
Polish independence, or Polish independence to their own security? 
It is not an easy situation for any Great Power to handle, par- 
ticularly one which has been treated as the Russians were for twenty 
years, and they have not been very patient or clever in dealing 
with it—any more than, we were in dealing with a somewhat similar 
situation in Ireland. And the Russians welcome our advice about 
Poland about as much as we should have welcomed theirs about 
Ireland. This is not to say that the Russians are right, but what 
is wanted on both sides is a good deal more understanding and 
_Testraint, and a good deal less moral indignation about an issue 
which is so confused. 

One of the most important functions of the alliance is in rela 
tion to Germany. The Germans will do everything in their power 
to sow dissension between us and the Russians, so that they may 
join up with whichever they believe to be the stronger Power, and 9 
achieve that domination of Europe which has twice been denied 
them. An Anglo-German alliance would be as dangerous to the 
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Russians as a German-Russian alliance would be to us, and if either put his head in his hands and cried like a child. He should 


~a of us were ever to suspect that the other was toying with such an have committed suicide, and had failed; it was a disgrace for him 
ween jdea, a competition might Start to enlist the support of Germany. to be alive. One could only guess what he had been through. 
ntact, It is exactly that suspicion which the Germans will use all their These Japs had lived through storms of shells and bombs, and had 
fficial jngenuity to create, and it is one which would be fatal not to the tottered nearly a hundred miles before they collapsed. They were 
rking alliance only but also to the peace of Europe and the world. The alive in this valley that stank of death, where their friends lay littered 
verat- Allies will have to exercise as much vigilance with regard to Germany through the jungle and along the road. In the jungle I saw them 
It on after the peace as they have done during the war, and it is hard dead in huge grass huts, wrapped in their blankets, surrounded by 
deci- to believe that, with the experience of two wars behind us, we shall heaps of equipment, ammunition, rifles, curled boots with the sepa- 
al to be taken in by this sort of thing, however subtly it may be rate compartment for the big toe, and rain-sodden documents. Down 


other done. eS the tracks in the deep jungle-remnants of the Jap forces wandered, 
Whatever form of world organisation may be set up, the peace ost, starving and utterly without hope. “Some killed themselves 


: } 
mn of the world will continue to depend ultimately on the relations of with their own grenades—a different hara-kiri to that of the silk 
ation the four Great Powers. Two of those Powers are situated in Europe, cushions and the blandishments of admiring friends. Here they 
fruits where both the world wars have started, and it lies with them killed themselves where they stood, lousy, their hair matted, half 
whether another war starts in this area or not. The maintenance and mad from hunger and explosions, and deserted by their officers. The 
o te strengthening of the alliance between them is therefore a duty which rain poured down on them for days, and then the sun came out and 
yes they owe not only to themselves but to all mankind, and no excuse burned them into collapse. This is the picture of a shattered 
rey should be tolerated for any word or action which might tend to army—an army that had never known defeat, and had never been 
' weaken it. trained for the day when the machine of supply broke down. They 


had fought with almost maniaca! ferocity to crack the British 


== JAPAN IN DEFEAT defences, and their high morale broke, not only under a rain of steel, 





_ By CAPTAIN GERALD HANLEY but under their own surprise and disappointment. 
ntcast ESPITE continuous and savage attacks, the Japanese were The wake of their retreat has to be seen to be understood. The 
stern D unable to take Kohima and Imphal. They got half of Kohima, am is indescribable, not the usual chaos of smashed tanks and 
large but could get no further. The savagery in their attacks was due abandoned guns—these are all here—but the chaos cf utter defeat, 
were partly to their realisation that the campaign was doomed to fail. for their dead cannot be buried fast enough, they are so numerous. 
d to Their food and ammunition was running low, the monsoon I he hygiene squads, whose hideous task is endless, search them out 
‘ower rains were almost due to start, and they wanted to break the resist- ™! the jungles and in the bunkers. The road, churned into a river 
y the ance of Imphal and Kohima and use them as monsoon quarters of red and black mud, shows the signs of what the R.A.F. has 
stern before the advance into India. Each of their attacks was broken, 40n¢ in the past months. Trucks lie wrecked and burned out every- 
es of Thousands were killed before they could get out of the fighting, bur Where, with dead Japs lying round them, and others have gone 
as a thousands more died of hunger and disease on the road to the rolling down the steep mountain-side into the ravines. The Japs, 
what # Chindwin. They litter the Imphal-Pale!-Tamu road in hundreds. when they exulted and went frantic with victory in 1942, laughed 
vic | When we followed them, the air was filled with the smell of their ** the British retreat through Burma. They have said nothing of 
Con- § dead. The sick and wounded were left behind in hundreds and ‘heir own retreat back from India. There is not much to say. 
, we told to pass south as best they could. We saw dead Japs all along But the survivors will never forget it. 
Great the road, some in their stockinged feet, and where the hills were Overhead, as I write, the R.A.F. bombers are flying south. The 
pient highest and most exhausting, they lay huddled in groups. They "ightmare for the Japs is not ended. It grows. The bombers will 
| our carried only a mess-tin, steel helmet and rifle. Some lay as though fly back, load up again, and return, while fighters go boring in, 
the asleep, while others were twisted and broken by the bombs which  SPraying cannon-fire into the groups of Japs who move along the 
had rained down on them. Chindwin. These small men with the savage hearts and the hands 
ding. Tamu was a scene of nightmare, like something from a Holly- that can paint exquisite water-colours in the diaries which they leave 


ms 8 wood war-film. Five hundred Japs lay dead and dying amidst the lying in the red mud have worked havoc for seven years through the 


ty of wreckage of buildings. Some buildings had been blasted and burnt, East. The quality of their fanaticism cannot be appreciated by those 
hard and only charred posts stood in the long grass. The stench was who have not seen them in war. But it is of the kind that breaks 
per- unbearable, and in this scene of horror the Jap wounded, starved into tears when the body can no longer support the weird power 
form into a dazed condition and many delirious from malaria, were that drives it. Their reactions cannot be measured as can those 
s the waiting to die. The pagoda was choked with them, and they lay of any other enemy soldier, for where one breaks under shells the 
olish among heaps of steel helmets, respirators and equipment of all Jap will still fight, and where one is arrogant in defeat, the Jap cries 
s the kinds. They had crawled here, in front of the four tall and golden ike a child. When the Americans put fifteen thousand tons of 
t get images, to die. Hand grenades littered the altar. In the centre of | bombs and shells on to Kwajalein in the Pacific, it was with the 
ty to the temple was a dais, and- carved into this was a perfectly sym- experience of Tarawa, where after three thousand tons of explosives 
rity? metrical pattern of the foot of Buddha. It was littered with blood- the Japs still fought. They have to be blasted into a coma, and then 
par- soaked bandages and Japanese field-postcards. rooted out of their holes. This is being done now all over the 
venty Some of the Japs were what the troops called “dehydrated.” East, and will continue until Japan is crushed. The Jap soldier who 
-aling When they were given water, it passed straight through their bodies; kills himself with a grenade can go on doing so as far as the Allied 
milar the cells were quite unable to absorb water any longer, and those soldier is concerned. But this practice is likely to grow less frequent 
sbout in this condition died where they lay. No men in this war can have as the war closes in on Japan. There must come a time when a 
about been reduced to such a terrible condition. Prisoners were taken in man asks himself if it is worth it, especially when he finds out that 
what batches of twelve and thirty. Half of them died before they could he will be treated well as a prisoner. 
- and be moved. Those that survived were unable to walk and had to Some writers have said that Japan will commit mass-suicide, while 
jssue be loaded into trucks where they lay on their faces, oblivious of others have said the country will have no young men left if this state 
everything. of exaltation reached by the Japanese in defeat is a permanent part 
rela _I saw two prisoners who were revived with hot tea. They were of their mental make-up. But nobody is quite sure, and after 
ome tiny men with matted hair which stood up like a golliwog’s, and as Japan’s treachery and the frenzy of her victory it is doubtful if 
may they layin the morning sun they moved about under the stimulus anybody cares. No Archbishop is likely to cry out against the 
ad 90 of the tea, like kittens, weak and blinking. They had to wait before bombing of Japan when it comes, for it will be difficult to ask 
nied they could eat the biscuits and bully-beef which they plucked at mercy for an enemy that shoots airmen unfortunate enough to bale 
, the weakly, breathing hard and exhausted with effort. One of them out over its sacred soil, and perpetrates atrocities of revolting per- 
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versity in China. It is not so much hate as absolute necessity that 
demands the breaking of Japan’s military machine. 

The legend that Japanese troops are supermen has been exp!oded 
long ago, and soldiers who have fought them for two years in the 
deep jungles of Burma will tell you that the Japs have little or no 
jungle-craft, but make as much noise as a family of foraging monkeys 
as they move. The Allied troops in Burma have a very hgh morale, 
for they have measured the Japanese and beaten them into a state 
that can only be appreciated by a look at their line of retreat from 
India. Fighting in the climate of the Burmese jungle requires 
tenacity and physical toughness. The heat is intense, and the 
mosquitoes are voracious and armed with malarie. The treops march 
in rain, mud and glaring heat, and still must be fit for battle. The 
strain is the same for the Japanese as for our troops, and as the gun 
and plane-power increases in the Eastern war, the Jap will find the 
strain too much, 

So as our troops hump their loads and march into Burma after 
the fleeing Japs, they do so with a high spirit. These men, muddy, 
their green battle-dress torn and sun-stained, fighting under possibly 
the worst conditions in the world, have waited a long time for this 
day. It is not pleasant to march through litters of corpses, but the 
scene holds a certain message for the soldier, and he understands it. 


BOOKS FOR THE ALLIES 


By SIR ERNEST BARKER 


HIS week the Minister of Education is officially opening the 

Inter-Allied Book Centre, which is collecting books for the 
Allies. This is a seal and symbol of a good work which has been 
steadily proceeding for nearly two years past. It was in the winter 
of 1942-3 that Mr. Butler convened—on the suggestion, if memory 
is not mistaken, and certainly with the co-operation, of the British 
Council—the first conference of Allied Ministers of Education, That 
Conference has now become an established body, with regular 
meezings ; and it has instituted an executive committee, or bureau, 
which meets from fortnight to fortnight. Under the aegis of the 
Conference and its bureau three commissions have been formed 
They are all concerned with Allied action in the 
field of education. One of them deals with the provis:on of books 
and periodicals, for countries which are or have been enemy- 
occupied, during the post-war period. A second deals with the 
provision and restoration of scientific equipment. A third is con- 
cerned with the provision of films and “visual aids” to education ; 
and it is also beginning to concern itself with what may be called 
“aural aids.” The whole organisation represents the beginnings of 
what may be termed an I.E.O. (or International Education Office), 
parallel to the I.L.O.; and plans have already been mooted, and 
schemes are already laid, for the institution of an international 
organ, in the field of education, which shall be a permanent part of 
the international life of the future. This is a movement which 
matters, and matters profoundly. Any international system which 
can guarantee peace and collective security must have its spiritual 
basis ; and that spiritual basis must be built by educational means. 
This is a truth which the American “ observers ” and cc-operators in 
the educational work of the Allies have been quick to realise ; and a 
warm tribute of gratitude is due to their generous help and ardent 
incentive. 

The argument here has run beyond its immediate theme of 
“ Books for the Allies.” It was bound to do so; for the provision 
cf books is only one part of a general effort, and it cannot be under- 
stood unless it is seen as a part of that effort. But, this once said, 
we may now return to our immediate theme, and deal with the work 
of the Books and Periodicals Commission, which was erected by 
the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education as long ago as 
February, 1943, and which has produced, among other fruits, the 
Inter-Allied Book Centre which is now being officially opened. 
The Books and Periodicals Commission was originally composed 
of “ members” drawn from Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium and 
France in the West, and from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Greece in Central and Eastern Europe; and it also or:ginally 


and are active. 
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included “ observers” (who have often in effect been co-operators) 
drawn both from the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and China, and from 
India and some of the Dominions. The distinction between mem. 
bers and observers has never been very rigid. New members and 
observers have been added since the work began, and the meetings 
of the Commission (and of the committees and off-shoots which jr 
has created) have been as amicable as they have been frequent, ang 
have perhaps been the one because they have been the other. Three 
main activities have engaged its attention, and some description of 
each is necessary to an understanding of the Commission’s work, 

The first activity was that of securing a supply of new British 
books and periodicals, for “the years which the locust hath eaten” 
since 1935, to fill the gaps in the national and university libraries of 
allied countries. Lists were made, funds were provided by H.M. 
Treasury and by the Allied Governments, acting in a happy con- 
cert. Stocks of British books and periodicals have been bought, 
or are in process of being bought; and, pending their allocation, 
these stocks can be housed in the Inter-Allied Book Centre. Ip 
addition to the work done in London for the supply of British books 
and periodicals, similar work is being generously done in the U.S.A, 
for the supply of American books and pericdicals published in the 
war years. It may be added that steps are already being taken to 
prepare the way for a supply of French books and periodicals at an 
early date to the other Allies. 

This first activity, as it will be seen, concerns new books. But 


there is also an urgent need for old beoks, to repair the damages: 


and the losses which the war has caused to national and university 
libraries in Allied countries. It was for this purpose that the Inter. 
Allied Book Centre, and its Governing Committee, were created by 
the Commission, with the generous assistance of the Library Asso- 
ciation and on the basis of the preparatory work done by that 
Association. The Inter-Allied Book Centre, for which H.M. 
Government have provided premises (and the equipment of those 
premises with the necessary shelving), will draw books from two 
sources. One of these sources is the book salvage drives of this 
country, which ore likely to yield nearly a million books which 
can be allocated to our Allies. The other source is an appeal to 
British Universities, and to British professional bodies and societies, 
which is planned for this autumn, and which, it is hoped, will 
draw from British scholars learned and scientific works for the 
libraries of Allied countries, in addition to the more general works 
which have come from the book-salvage drives. Not but that these 
more general works (works of general literature) are likely to be of 
great value to our Allies. They have all a strong desire—kindled 
by their contact with us during the four years in which free Europe 
has gathered in Britain—to know most of our literature and 
use it more in building their culture afresh in a new and freer 
Europe. And here, again, as in the matter of new books, a parallel 
movement is being planned, and is already on foot, in the U.S.A, 
for accumulating a stock of the old standard works of American 
literature and scholarship for the benefit of the Allies. 

The third activity of the Books and Periodicals Commission— 
an activity suggested to it by the Minister of Education, in his capa 
city of chairman of the Conference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion, in the first beginning of its work—has been concerned with 
the consideration and planning of books of history, transcending 
any national bias, which should give what may be called an inter- 
allied (or, one may even say, an international) view of the develop- 
ment and significance of our common European history. In March 
of 1943 the Books and Periodicals Commission had already inst- 
tuted a “History Committee”; and step by step that committee, 
acting under the auspices of the Commission, has worked out plans 
for two collective works. One, to be called “ The European Inher- 
tance,” is a history of Europe, for senior students, to be written i 
collaboration by European scholars, and to be furnished with a 
accompanying volume of illustrations and documents which wil 
show the great movements and charters of European civilisation. 
The other? to be called “ The Meaning and Teaching of History,” is 
intended to be a hand-book for teachers of history in Europeai 
schools, which will help them to teach—in no mood of narrow 
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nationalism, and yet with a due devotion to national tradition—the 
history of the past. History can make wars if it is taught in one 
spirit ; it can make peace and progress if it is taught in another. 
Perhaps of all subjects of the curriculum it is the most pregnant 
with consequences—consequences gocd or bad—in the future build- 
ing of Europe. In undertaking to plan these two works of history 
the History Committee of the Books Commission is well aware 
that it is undertaking periculosae plenum opus aleae. But the 
planning has been undertaken ; the Clarendon Press ot the Univer- 
sity of Oxford will be the publisher; and the work goes forward. 
“Books for the Allies” will thus include two books which have 
been planned, and will be written by the Allies for the Allies. 
It may be that they will serve, in time, an even wider purpose. 

Perhaps enough has now been said. Yet one further word may 
be added. Any commission or committee which meets regularly, 
and becomes a body of friends (that is what has happened to the 
Books Commission and its History Committee) begins to find its 
work growing and its tasks increasing. One bridge crossed leads 
to a new river and the building of a new bridge. Two bridges are 
now engaging the attention of the Commission and its History 
Committee. The Commission has been busied in an enquiry into 
the organisation of the European book trade, with a view to facili- 
tating the easy commerce of the mind across European frontiers ; 
and it may be led to submit suggestions—partly through the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education to the Allied Governments, 
and partly, perhaps, to all who are concerned in the issuing and 
dissemination of books—for easing the flow of the commerce of the 
mind. Meanwhile, the History Committee, its two books once 
planned, is conducting an enquiry into the possibility of suggest- 
ing some Allied war museum and library (perhaps in connection 
with existing institutions on British soil) which shall perpetuate the 
memory of an alliance in war that is surely unique in all such 
alliances. 


DISSIDENT DOCTORS 


By GORDON MALET 


ILENCE is often the most effective answer to a vociferous and 

misguided minority. When, however, this minority is succeeding 
in persuading a substantial number of worthy people that there is 
something in what it says, the time for silence has passed. Such a 
situation has arisen inside the British Medical Association, which is 
soon to hold its postponed annual representative meeting. This 
meeting may well be the most important in the hundred years of the 
Association’s existence, since here will be determined the policy 
which the organised medical profession is to adopt towards the 
Government’s proposals for a comprehensive national health service. 
If the delegates reflect the views expressed by the doctors in reply 
to the B.M.A. questionary, the hands of the negotiators will be 
greatly strengthened. They will be able to face the Ministry of 
Health with proposals which are designed to preserve the pro- 
fessional freedom of the doctors rather than to prejudice the working 
of the service ; proposals which (perhaps on lines indicated by Lord 
Dawson of Penn in a recent notable letter to The Times) could 
certainly be incorporated in the Government scheme without any 
serious detriment to it. 


But there is a small but active organisation, calling itself the 
Medical Policy Association, which is making a determined attempt 
to capture the B.M.A. in order to oppose the White Paper lock, 
stock and barrel. Its methods are to circularise a large number of 
doctors, urging them to elect as delegates to the annual representa- 
tive meeting members pledged to support the following resolution: 


That this meeting affirms its desire to see the extension of the 
full facilities of medical care and attention to the whole community, 
under conditions of privacy, freedom of contract, and personal 
responsibility of doctor directly and solely to patient, subject only 
to the Common Law and the ethical tradition. 

This meeting is, however, totally opposed to control of doctors by 
any form of central authority that has statutory or other power to 
alter the private contractual relationship between doctor and patient. 

In consequence, it rejects both the proposals of the White Paper 
and those of the Council of the B.M.A. specified in para. 40 of 
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the Council’s Report on the White Paper. It therefore instructs the 
Council that the White Paper provides no basis for negotiation, and 
directs the Council to take the necessary steps so to inform the 
competent authorities. This meeting holds the Council responsible 
for carrying out this our policy, and will repudiate any other policy 
and any personnel representing it. 

Furthermore, the delegates chosen are called on to refuse to vote 
on any question of administration, for fear they may be tricked by 
the executive of the B.M.A. into choosing between two alternatives, 
when in fact they would prefer neither, Finally, if the resolution 
is carried, Mr. A. Rugg-Guna, F.R.C.S., a member of the Medical 
Policy Association, is prepared to convey the profession’s policy for 
freedom to the appropriate authorities. The reason for mentioning 
him here will appear later, 

There is a specious reasonableness about the M.P.A. resolution, 
and already certain branches of the B.M.A. have carried resolutions 
on the lines it advocates. It is known that the M.PA. has on 
its mailing list some 7,000 doctors who are more or less in 
sympathy with its objects. Furthermore, the appeal is made in the 
name of the doctor’s professional freedom in relation to his patients ; 
it is a condemnation of bureaucracy, and it gives an opportunity 
of having a hit at the B.M.A. headquarters, which, like most political 
bodies, is never as popular as it might be with the rank and file of 
the electorate. 

The catch in the appeal is, of course, the fact that it neglects 
entirely the fundamental fact that the Government is pledged to a 
comprehensive health service. covering the whole population, based 
on sotne method of payment other than patients’ fees. If the resolu- 
tion were carried, the B.M.A. would be in the fantastic situation of 
watching the Minister negotiate with the local authorities, the 
voluntary hospitals, and presumably the medical Royal Colleges, 
while being itself debarred from playing any part in the shaping 
of the new National Health Service. 

The Medical Policy Association is catholic in its dislikes. Its main 
enemies are the Ministry of Health, the executive of the B.M.A,, 
P.E.P., the “ Fabian Socialist Society” and the London School of 
Economics, all of whom are held directly or indirectly responsible 
for the Health White Paper. Its latest manifesto prudently omits 
reference to the crude anti-Semitism of some of its earlier documents. 
Of one of these the Minister of Information has said: “ The com- 
plaints against individuals said to be in control of international finance 
might have been lifted from a speech by the German Fiihrer. But 
as the anti-Semitic ravings of the latter have never made any im- 
pression on the British people, I think the Ministry of Information 
may be forgiven if they regard the bulletin mentioned by my 
Honourable Friend as requiring no counteracting propaganda from 
them ” (Hansard, February 23rd, 1944). 

In the early days of the war The Lancet published a dignified 
obituary of Sigmund Freud. A few weeks later a letter appeared in 
The Lancet columns under the signature of Mr. Rugg-Gunn—the 
champion designated to throw down the gauntlet in Whitehall. It 
ran as follows: 

There are occasions when it is wise to disregard the old counsel 
de mortuis nihil nisi bonum, and this is one of them. It is both 
appropriate and necessary to record that Freud’s unhealthy obsession 
with sex has been responsible to an overwhelming extent for the 
depravity of mind and perversity of taste that has affected, among 
others, English people, and particularly English women, since the 
last war. In itself a sufficiently grave evil, this result has had 
consequences immeasurably malignant, for it undoubtedly paved the 
way for wide acceptance of that complete Jewish ideology out of 
which sprang Bolshevism, Nazism, and the present war. 

So Mr. Rugg-Gunn. He is no doubt sincere, both in his belief 
that Nazism sprang out of Jewish ideology, and that a central health 
authocity will destroy the practice of honest medicine. The two 
beliefs are of about equal value. But it is high time the doctors, 
particularly those who normally take no part in medical politics and 
to whom the Medical Policy Association makes a superficial appeal, 
should be warned. With the best intentions in the world, they may 
too easily deceive themselves into throwing over a professional asso- 
ciation which has guarded doctors’ interests for generations and 
giving support to a body which, in the words of Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, is “ prostituting the name of a great profession.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


By 
N opening The Times newspaper last Saturday, my eye fell 
Q) upon a letter from a retired Squadron-Leader, in which he 
deplored the “incalculable harm” being done to the “ prestige” 
of the United States armies in Europe. Having followed with some 
care the operations of the American forces since the battle of 
Avranches, I had derived the impression that their repute had in- 
creased considerably within the last three months. It was with 
startled anxiety, therefore, that I read this statement, expecting it 
to be followed by disclosures regarding atrocities committed by the 
United States troops in the regions of Aachen or Trier. At the very 
least, I expected to read again those imputations, so welcome to the 
viper voice of Lord Haw Haw of Hamburg, that American com- 
mercial travellers are flooding Paris, Lyons and Brussels in the dis- 
guise of Red Cross officers. But not at all. It was not of cruelty 
or dollar imperialism that the Squadron Leader accused the United 
States armies. It was of treating the civilian population of Ger- 
many with the same kindliness as they had shown to the civilian 
population of France and Belgium. I am prepared to believe that 
undue fraternisation between the occupying armies and the German 
civilian population may be most undesirable, in tha. it will raise 
administrative and security problems of a complicated nature. I am 
aware also that most of the German civilians have been willing, and 
only some of them unwilling, accomplices of the Nazi conspiracy. 
But nothing will make me believe that if the ordinary G.I. or 
Tommy behaves decently, or even kindly, to the civilians in occupied 
Germany, any harm, whether calculable or incalculable, will be 
caused to the prestige either of the United States or the British 
armies. That such a theory should be advanced suggests that even 
sensible people in this matter are subject to considerable confusion 
of thought and feeling. 


* . * * 


My mind went back to a scene which took place in M. Clemen- 
ceau’s study in Paris at the beginning of 1919. Against the advice 
of several members of the British Cabinet—and notably of Mr. 
Winston Churchill—the blockade of Germany had been main- 
tained after the armistice of November as a weapon to induce the 
Weimar Assembly to ratify the peace terms which were about to 
be imposed. Allied cmissaries who returned from enemy territory 
reported that the state of malnutrition was almost desperate ; and I 
shall never forget the haggard yellow faces of Vienna and the crowds 
who whispered to us (they did not shout), “Give us something to 
eat.” The prolongation of the blockade may have been necessary 
and German propaganda on the subject was demonstrably untrue ; 
yet the matter was not one which the Supreme Council discussed 
with any relish. And then one morning Mr. _ Lloyd 
George threw a bomb suddenly upon the heavy Aubusson 
carpet of Mr. Clemenceau’s study. He read out to the 
assembled statesmen a telegram which he had just received 
from Lord Plumer, who was then commanding the British 
army of occupation on the Rhine. Lord Plumer reported that 
the men under his command were increasingly affected by the con- 
ditions of semi-starvation which they saw around them ; that it was 
becoming impossible to prevent the British private soldier from 
distributing his rations to the German civilian population; and 
that if the blockade were continued in occupied territory he fore- 
saw that unfortunate effects would be produced upon the discipline, 
conduct, morale and even health of the forces under his command. 
M. Clemenceau, who, as Mr. Lloyd George once remarked, was 
“a rude but reasonable man,” was obviously much affected by this 
disclosure. President Wilson crossed and uncrossed his legs in some 
embarrassment. The Italian delegates started muttering to each 
other, scenting some new “combinazione”; and the Japanese 
grinned their enigmatic grin. Mr. Lloyd George’s bomb had what 
might be called a mixed reception; one thing alone was quite 
certain; the “ prestige” of Lord Plumer and the British private 
soldier had not suffered at all. 
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The confusion of thought and feeling which arise in such matters 
are connected with the fundamental conflict between peace and 
war. The Germans, who believe in power as the determining factor 
in human affairs, suffer from no such inhibitions. To them a 
people is either conqueror or conquered, either hammer or anyij, 
But we, who are a civilian and not a military race, are apt to confuse 
force, which is the only method our enemies understand, with con- 
ciliation, which is the only method we ourselves believe in. And 
since force is akin to cruelty and conciliation all too often slides off 
into that form of evasion which we call “ appeasement,” we find jit 
difficult to determine which of the two methods we really want to 
adopt. At the one extreme we have the German, or Napoleonic, 
theory of power, which history has proved to be unworkable; at 
the other extreme we have the pacifist belief that since war is the 
greatest of human evils the civilised man should, even at the risk 
of personal extinction, refuse to co-operate in war. Yet, in fact, 
there is a middle way between these two extremes. One can believe 
that violence can only be controlled by force, even as one can 
believe that the unresisted triumph of evil is an event more horrible 
even than war itself. And to this proposition there is an evident 
corollary—namely, that power, if exercised with determination and 
intelligence, can be both benevolent and beneficial. The problem, 
therefore, is to define the frontier between force and conciliation 
and to have some general idea of the areas in which force is harmful 
and the areas in which conciliation is harmful. In making this dis- 
tinction it is helpful to differentiate general policy from individual 
conduct. Thus, whereas it doesn’t matter overmuch if the British 
Tommy or the American G.I. share their rations with the children 
of Aachen, it does matter very much if Germany is allowed t 





n.ilitarise the Rhineland or to construct aeroplanes and tanks. . 
* * * - f 

It is inevitable after five years of atrocious war that our judge- 
ment should be clouded by the emotions of fear and hatred. It is 
thus salutary to reflect that such emotions are seldom logical and 
not often lasting. I have always considered the Nazi doctrine to be 
the most dangerous and evil doctrine ever devised by the mind of 
man ; intrinsically, however, it was just as evil in 1938 as it is in 
1944. There is no logical reason why I should feel more bitter 
about it now that its more recent manifestations have exposed me 
to acute personal fear than I did six years ago when its cruelty 
was alrcady apparent and when I knew that it would lead inevit- 
ably toa second German war. The danger of allowing hatred to 
affect judgement is that hatred with us must always be a wan- 
sitional mood and that in permitting it to tinge our thought we may 
commit the error of confusing momentary symptoms or personalities 
with the root causes of the disease. Our enemy, the evil thing that 
we wish to conquer and eradicate, is the Nazi doctrine. We shall 
not eradicate it if we behave like Nazis ourselves. We shall only 
eradicate it if we convince the German people as a whole, first that 
we possess overwhelming power, and secondly that we are pre- 
pared to use that power to defeat the Wehrmacht in the field ; and 
then show them that there are ways not dreamt of in their forceful 
philosophy in which power, by civilised peoples, can be used. 

* * * * 

Precept, and it must be sharp and formidable, will not suffice in 
itself. We must educate the Germans by our example. The Ger 
man people have never had the chance of learning that strength, i 
wholly self-confident, can be a gentle thing; to them conciliation 
seems always a sign of weakness. It is essential that the fact o 
our victory, the force of our occupation, the resolute unity of our 
future policy, be brought home to every German citizen. This does 
not mean that the individual behaviour of our soldiers should not 
in every case be exemplary. Their good conduct, if it is to serve #8 
an example, must show itself as a proof of peisonal character rathet 
than as mere disciplinary correctitude. And it is in this way that, 
not the “ prestige ” only, but also the example, of the American and 
British systems will be demonstrated and enhanced. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


** Fanny’s First Play.’’ At the Arts Theatre. 


Tus revival of Mr. Shaw’s comedy, first produced in 19II, gives 
the core of the play without its epilogue, which, incidentally, is 
the only part of the play that dates, and it has been wisely—and 
certainly with Mr. Shaw’s permission—cut. The play itself, 
with the rather tiresome Fanny and London’s dramatic critics 
of a time before the last war, all but one of whom are certainly 
dead, is still very much alive, and it kept the audience at the 
Arts Theatre continuously amused. Indeed, it is surprising how 
revival after revival reveals the still dateless wit and invention of 
Mr. Shaw’s plays. They stand out more conspicuously than ever 
now that even the best of their contemporary rivals are almost 
completely forgotten. The production under Molly Terraine was 
thoroughly adequate, and I must praise particularly David Bird’s 
performance as the bogus butler Juggins, and Chris Castor’s finely 
conceived Mrs. Knox. There is much wisdom as well as wit in 
the play, and time seems to be favouring the plays as against the 
prefaces and the pamphleteering of their author, which at one time 
were held in greater esteem by his more intellectual and doctrinaire 
readers. The reason being that in maay of his plays—particularly 
the earlier ones—Mr. Shaw was at pains to use skilfully his really 
considerable stagecraft, and not to rely almost exclusively on verbal 
brilliance and the novelty of his ideas, 


THE CINEMA 


At the New Gallery.——*t Voice in the Wind.” 
—— + Sweet and Low Down.”’ At the 


JAMES REDFERN. 





“The Hairy Ape.”’ 
At the London Pavilion. 
Tivoli. 

On more than one recent occasion American film journals have 

celebrated the decease of the “legitimate” theatre. Viewed from 

the box-office, they assure us, the American drama has dwindled 

to a tiny phenomenon. Outside of New York, Philadelphia, and a 

few other metropolitan centres, the live performer is a rare and 

archaic sight. Assessed in the inevitable terms of queues on the 
sidewalk and dollars in the till, his calling is at the point of extinction. 

Fortunately the Hollywood cry of victory is premature. Some 
of us may even go so far as to entertain doubts—in consideration of 
its present elephantiasis—of the expectation of life of the fictional 
film itself. For whilst the widespread existence of the theatre is 
undoubtedly threatened by the commercial advantages of the cinema, 
the theatre retains functions which the cinema has so far shown no 
power even to comprehend. The whole matter comes into my mind 
as the result of attending two of this week’s new releases. In The 
Hairy Ape we have an attempt to transfer to celluloid the quality 
of Eugene O’Neill’s play, and in Voice in the Wind two courageous 
young film-makers have attempted a theme which they appear not 
to have recognised as being essentially of the stage rather than of 
the screen. In each case the result is a piece of passable entertain- 
ment, yet it is clear that the popular cinema is about as appropriate 
to the conceptions involved as a parish magazine to the serialisation 
of the works of Havelock Ellis. However loud may be the whoops 
of joy from American film magnates who see the art of Euripides 
and Shakespeare, of Chekhov and Ibsen, waiting cap in hand on 
their palatial doorsteps, the ‘act remains that the celluloid impresario 
is working in an immature medium which still is organised to be 
stronger in dollars than in thought and the subtler forms of emotional 
expression. So it is that Mr. William Bendix, in The Hairy Ape’s 
name part, finds himself compelled to ignore the sociological and 
most of the psychological significance of the O’Neill drama and to 
present us instead with the comforting conclusion that industrial 
slavery is as pleasant as the idle luxuries of the rich for the reason 
that fornication is a similar activity on both levels. In his per- 
formance and in that of Miss Susan Hayward as the idle and 
immoral society girl who tortures him, I detect many signs of a 
more mature interpretation of the theme, but the producers were 
clearly so terrified of getting out of their depth that we are com- 
pelled for the most part to paddle about in very shallow water. 

In this film and in Voice in the Wind it also becomes clear that 
the commercial cinema has as yet found no consistently acceptable 
manner of presenting devices of stylisation and symbolism which 
are commonplace in the theatre. When the stoker of Mr. O’Neill’s 
cargo-boat is roaring out his fanatical conviction that it is the 
muscles of his great body which drive the ship, we are not deceived 
in the theatre into supposing that his every appearance in the stoke- 
hold is actually accompanied by the rantings and ravings of a 
lunatic, nor that our theme is concerned with a ship so much as 
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with society. It is the inner voice of the proletariat which is given 
on the stage this stylised expression. The aim pf screen backgrounds, 
however, is to be ultra-realistic and against them a shouting stoker 
becomes no more and certainly no less than a stoker shouting. The 
director of The Hairy Ape, faced with this problem, appears to have 
overlooked the cinema’s special powers of magnification, its ability 
to present close-up portraits which will communicate subtleties of 
facial expression impossible to the stage. The stage represented the 
stokers’ emotion with shouts and extravagant gestures: the screen 
might well have achieved the same purpose with the throb of a vein 
or the roll of an eye. Yet it remains true that such plays demand 
settings essentially non-realistic and if the cinema is to venture into 
these difficult regions (where its vast world audience may in any 
case be disinclined to follow) it must look again to such stylised 
masterpieces as The Cabinet of Dr. Cagliari. 

Voice in the Wind is the story of a refugee couple separated by 
the Gestapo in Prague and reunited in death on the island of 
Guadaloupe. The setting is mist-wreathed and sinister. Mad and 
murderous figures creep amongst the shadows, and snatches of 
evocative music play upon the imaginations of the pining characters. 


‘The actors strike dramatic poses which they hold far too long for 


the impatient movie-camera, and what was intended to be significant 
becomes merely slow. This is an essay in “atmosphere” and in 
symbolism essentially non-realistic and it derives directly from the 
expressionistic theatre of the twenties. There are many effective 
moments of genuine drama, but clearly Voice in the Wind, like 
The Hairy Ape, belongs to aesthetic territory still to be explored 
by some intrepid Hollywood pioneer. The exploration may prove 
unprofitable but until it has been attempted it is too early to say 
that the theatre is dead. 

Sweet and Low Down tells how Mr. Benny Goodman’s swing 
band found a new trombone player in the Chicago slums, suppressed 
his early egotism and turned him into a good trouper. Apart from 
some acceptable comedy, particularly from Mr. Jack Oakie, the 
story might have been dispensed with. Mr. Goodman’s clarinet 
playing is, however, technically remarkable, his band expresses a 
genuine American joie de vivre, and the whole style of their ultra- 
respectable music*represents as good a white man’s bowdlerising 
of coloured man’s music as one could wish to hear. 


EpGAR ANSTEY. 
MUSIC 


Chamber Music at Wigmore Hall 


It was intended that this article should celebrate the return to 
England after his long sojourn abroad of Sir: Thomas Beecham. 
The hero having failed to materialise, I must put my real cutlet 
back into store for a fortnight, and discuss the work of two 
musicians who have helped to sustain us throughout the worst 
that the enemy has been able to inflict upon the capital. 

Mr. Boyd Neel’s admirable String Orchestra gave last week an 
interesting concert of music by Frenchmen, or inspired by French 
ideas. He put Stravinsky’s Apollon Musagéte first in the pro- 
gramme. This was a good way of getting the worst over at once. 
Nothing could be more unrewarding than this jejune work. Accord- 
ing to the programme, it was written as a deliberate experiment 
in a restricted medium. If this is so, Stravinsky has singularly 
failed to achieve the effects of dramatic contrast which he sought. 

There was more pleasure to be had from a Suite by Rameau, 
though the movement entitled “La, la, Popliniére” was not as 
gay as its title suggested it might be, and from a compact 
Sinfonietta by Roussel. But, in no spirit of chauvinism, I suggest 
that the English contributions were the most enjoyable—Britten’s 
“Les Illuminations” and Warlock’s “Capriol” Suite. Britten’s 
settings of Rimbaud’s prose poems are, in my opinion, the best 
things he has done so far. They have passion as well as the 
cleverness which has in most of his recent work had to bear the 
whole burden. The songs had the advantage of being sung by 
a Frenchman, M. René Soria, with a charming light tenor voice. 

On Sunday, Mr. Gerald Cooper, whose concerts at the Wigmore 
Hall were not interrupted even during the worst period of the 
flying-bomb attack, gave us an opportunity of rehearing Lennox 
Berkeley’s String Trio, which was produced at one of these con- 
certs a year ago. This is the product of a really musical mind now 
disciplined and assured. It is not profound, but it is consistently 
beautiful, and the slow movement has a lyrical charm that is rare 
in contemporary music. Unfortunately, the performance of the 
Dartington Hall String Trio left a good deal to be desired in 
balance and intonation, though they evidently understood the music 
itself. DyNeELEY Hussey. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE SAGE OF AYOT ST. LAWRENCE 


Sir,—My friendly reviewer Colonel Elliot is mistaken in supposing that 
I have said or written that “ municipalities, because of their virtuous 
systems of election and methods of working, are free from party politics.” 
I have carefully stated the exact contrary. What I have devoted a 
specially emphasised chapter of my book to is that our parliamentary 
party system does not exist in our municipalities. The two propositions 
are different and independent. Colonel Elliot refers me to the Glasgow 
municipality as a glaring example of the existence of parties in city 
corporations. I know all about Glasgow, as every Socialist of my 
generation does. It pioneered municipal Socialism bravely in my day. 
It could not have done so had it been paralysed by the Party System 
as the House of Commons is paralysed. Of course it was made up of 
parties: Socialists, Unsocialists, Progressives, Conservatives, Associated 
Ratepayers, with their ovines and bellwethers and whips and chairmen 
all complete. But when by happy chance there arrived among them 
a serious student of politics, capable of thinking for himself and voting 
on the merits of a question without any prompting—such a man as 
Colonel Elliot in short—he could vote for the public welfare every time 
without the slightest danger of changing the Government, losing his 
seat, and having to face a General Election to regain it. I was in 
that position myself on the St. Pancras Borough Council, and when I 
write about such matters I know what I am writing about. I repeat, 
I have known men who had sat in Parliament for thirty years, and 
had never voted on the merits of a Bill at its second reading, but always 
on the single question of whether their party should remain in office 
or not, and they personally should lose their seats and have to spend 
— or more in an uncertain effort to regain them. In Opposition 

ey had to defeat and throw out the Government on, for instance, Bills 
for the extension of the Franchise and for Irish Land Purchase, and, on 
their party succeeding to power, voting for the very measures they had 
just voted against. Such a situation is unknown and impossible in our 
municipalities, with the result they have made advances in social organisa- 
tion in a fortnight over which Parliament struggles vainly for forty years. 

How is it that so keen and trained a political critic as Colonel Elliot 
has missed the point of an argument elaborated so fully in my book? 
The explanation is obvious enough to me. He found my book 
unreadable. He frankly says so. I do not doubt his word that he 
“worked through it” because he was paid to do so. But he was in 
the same predicament as I am. As an old Socialist I cannot read 
books on Socialism If I have to “work through” them I fall asleep 
or daydream about something else all the time; for I know what 
the writers have to say, and could say it better myself. That is what 
has happened to Colonel Elliot. I am an old Fabian, and he is an old 
Knight of the Round Table which took up the work of the founders 
of the Fabian Society. He did not work through my chapter on the 
Party System: he s‘ept through it. I should have done the same myself. 
We are both in the same boat. We can and do think for ourselves, and 
are accordingly ruled out of Government practice by the Party System 
as dangerous men. But I believe I could read a book by Colonel! Elliot. 


If he will write one on the System I shall certainly try.—Faithfully, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


FINLAND AND THE FUTURE 


S1r,—I observe that you suggest that the acting Finnish Prime Minister’s 
broadcast to his people drew a gloomy picture of the situation, which 
his hearers who are better informed, will know is unjustified. I do not 
find that this point of view—though comforting to British readers—is 
shared by correspondents of: mine in Scandinavia. From what they 
write I should gather that the Prime Minister was endeavouring to en- 
courage a people profoundly convinced that the outlook is grim indeed 
as they contemplate all that has happened, and the terms that they 
understand much better than people in England can. If he had not 
recognised these facts, the acting Prime Minister’s attempt to brace 
his countrymen to face the future with the same courage with which 
they have resisted aggression, and tried to win back what the powerful 
aggressor had snatched from them, would have fallen on deaf ears, and 
been rejected as futile optimism. 

My correspondents regard the notion, popular in the British Press, 
that the Finns have been kept in the dark, as an illusion. Of course, in 
war time many aspects of importance are shrouded in mystery. We 
have not exactly lived in a blaze of light in this country during the 
last two years. Dispassionate English observers in Sweden maintain 
that the Finnish public were kept fully informed of war news from -:ll 
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fronts, and that their radio has always been remarkably impartial and 
objective. This latter point must often have struck people in this coun. 
try who had access to the Finnish wireless. Swedish periodicals and 
papers have circulated freely in Finland. Papers like Hufoudstadsblade, 
and the Abo Underrattelser based their information largely on the 
B.B.C. General Eisenhower’s proclamation to the people of France, and 
King George’s speech of June 6th, were printed in full. 

The modifications of the Russian terms may not have been uncon. 
nected with the fact that in fact the Finns had not been conquered. But 
it is easy to see why to Finnish people the modifications do not seem 
very substantial. An indemnity of £75,000,000 may well seem crippling 
to a population of under four million people, whose annual income before 
the war was roughly £24,000,000, especially when it is accompanied 
by the deprivation of the mines at Petsamo and the rich province of 
Carelia. Moreover, the material resources of the Finns have been shat. 
tered by years of war fought in defence of their homeland and its 
independence ; the people are undernourished and their manpower 
heavily depleted. This gallant, ill-used, intelligent, democratic people 
know that the future looks gloomy. But there is one gleam of light, 
The association of Great Britain with the peace terms holds out to the 
Finns a hope that, this time, they will be adhered to, and that the limit 
of their losses has been reached, in a war ostensibly inspired by the ideal 
of the liberation of the victims of aggression. By this association we 
undertake a responsibility which we must not shirk. Another Munich 
means another Prague.—Yours truly, A. S. DUNCAN-JONEs, 

The Deanery, Chichester. 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY 


Sir,—Is not some of the difference of opinion on this subject due toa 
failure to realise that the task of turning the Germans into decent 
citizens is one which must take at least two generations? The present 
generation of Germans probably cannot be taught and must be sup- 
pressed ; the next probably can but—will it? The danger is that we 
shall start by attempting the impossible, get tired of it, throw it up 
and leave the Germans to go their own way and bring up another 
generation of barbarians. The most effective method would be to 
sever all connexion between this generation and the next—to establish a 
kind of quarantine against infection. This is, of course, impossible in 
toto but a large measure of segregation might very well be a good 
beginning.—Yours faithfully, W. A. WELLs. 
83 Wood Vale, S.E.23. 


NATIVES AND NEW IDEAS 


Sir,—Mr. McDougall’s letter in your issue of September 22nd demon- 
strates some of the difficulties which will confront our Statesmen in the near 
future. He writes as a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
who loves Southern Rhogesia, but apparently he loves it in the spirit in 
which Hitler loves Germany, and I would venture to suggest that this love 
of his, if allowed to come to its logical conclusion, would have the same 
effect upon the British Commonwealth as Hitler’s love has had upon the 
world of our day. It should be perfectly clear to all thinking people that 
neither the World nor the British Commonwealth will ever tolerate the 
Herrenvolk theory again. 

Mr. McDougall falls into the ready error of believing that because his 
country has done a good piece of work in the British war effort, therefore 
their claims must be considered regardless of the effect such consideration 
will have upon others, who believe equally strongly that they too have 
done a good day’s work for the Mother Country. Africans and persons 
of African descent have served in every theatre of war and have done 
magnificently. They have been praised for their deeds both by General 
Eisenhower and our own Prime Minister. We therefore feel that we 
too deserve some consideration. 

The paragraph in which the writer refers to his “6,000 natives” as if 
they were a brood of cattle is to one of African descent most revolting. 
His father and himself have “ been the friend of the natives for 25 years,” 
and yet to him they are still “the ‘ downtrodden” savage.” Obviously he 
has not seen the incongruity of this statement. Russia in 25 years demon- 
strated her friendship for an equally “downtrodden” and undeveloped 
people by making them educationally and economically independent, much 
to the benefit of the whole Russian nation and not merely to the benefit 
of a few privileged folk. 

I am also intrigued by his glib use of the word “ savage ” in relationship 
to the people from whom I am proud to claim descent. My dictionary 
(I happen to possess one and know how to use it, although Hitler would 
perhaps feel that this should not be) tells me that the word means “ wild, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


untamed, ferocious.” Obviously none of these would apply to his 6,000 
who came voluntarily (my word) “from far distant districts” to his 
father’s graveside. Then my dictionary goes on, “ enraged, cruel, furious.” 
Neither do these adjectives apply to them. When I reflect upon this letter 
to which I am now replying, I am strongly inclined to think that these 
adjectives would not be out of place when attached to the writer thereof. 
Does it not savour of rage when he says: “the treatment here of the 
services—especially as to pay—incites only our bitterness for all the 
energy expounded on helping the ‘ poor blacks’ in other countries would 
be far better spent—with its money—on clearing up the really depressing 
poorer areas of this, the cultured, civilised, Mother Country.” Is there 
not something cruel about this also? My point is that the only savage I 
know of in Africa to-day is the white man who persistently denies to the 
black man the privileges of education, economic, social and piélitical 
development. We blacks want to help the whites to emerge from their 
savagery, hence we have prepared a Charter for Coloured Peoples, a copy 
of which I beg to enclose herewith. 

I too love the Mother Country, and I do not want to deny to Southern 
Rhodesia any of the laurels she rightly claims for herself, neither do I want 
her to deny my people any of our laurels, nor to make use of us as if 
we were dumb cattle and be surprised when we claim our rights. This 
attitude will only break up the Commonwealth, which I want to see 
built up and maintained on the basis of freedom and equality for all.— 
Yours, &c., HarRo_p A. Moopy, M.D., B.S. (Lond.), 

The League of Coloured Peoples, Founder and President. 

164 Queen’s Road, Peckham, London, S.E. 15. 


Sir,—We can all accept Mr. Ian McDougall’s assurance in his last week’s 
letter to you that in- Southern Rhodesia he and his father, like other 
friends of the African native, have been “determined to benefit the 
‘downtrodden’ savage.” But what precisely does he mean when he adds 
“the missionary is our biggest enemy”? Is the good thing which the 
missionary brings the natives, viz., Christianity, bad for the natives? Was 
David Livingstone’s missionary labour among South Africans injurious 
to them? Did the Christian missionaries who planted the Faith in Great 
Britain for Mr. McDougall’s and our country’s benefit act as his enemies? 
Was St. Paul the enemy of Europe when he brought the knowledge of 
Christ to our Western World?—I am, yours, &c., J. W. RoBERTSON. 
At Craigielea, Dalry, near Castle Douglas, Scotland. 


THE PUBLIC AND PEACE 


Sir.—The article in your issue of September 22nd by David Thomson 
is scarcely fair to the document issued by the National Peace Council 
and signed by many prominent people. His chief count against it is that 
it does not mention that international security will need the use of 
force. This criticism is true. But is it important? 

I would maintain that it is not important that it should be men- 
tioned in this document for the very good reason that our present 
Government and the Governments of the U.S.A. and U.S.S_R seem to be 
fully aware of the necessity. Moreover the international control of 
armaments which is mentioned in the document implies the necessity. 

I take it that the document was intended to stress points which 
were and are apt to receive insufficient consideration. But there is 
more than that. The International Force could at most restrain -the 
German people from making war. It would not cure them of their 
deep-seated desire for aggression. The object of the N.P.C., if I rightly 
understand it, is to set forth the sort of international action which, if 
adequately carried out, is likely to cure the desire for aggression. 

Of course it is necessary, as your contributor says, to see the prob- 
lem as a whole. Surely it was just with that aim that the N.P.C. issued 
this document very reasonably stressing what was apt to be overlooked, 
and as reasonably not referring, except inferentially, to what is generally 
Fecognis¢d.—I am, yours sincerely, 

WILLIAM E, WItson. 

Brough Fold, Natland, Kendal, Westmorland. 


GERMAN METHODS 


Sir—Mr. Graham Watson’s letter seems to imply that honest hatred 
is the best way of avoiding World War III. Hatred is an emotion which 
blinds as easily as love, with, as a rule, far more disastrous results. 

Let us by all means hate cruelty and punish the perpetrators where it 
is proved, but the fresh air which Mr. Graham Watson so ferociously 
breathes is not the air most conducivé to the making of a just and 
lasting peace. We should do well to remember the advice of Bernard 
Shaw’s Inquisitor, “ Anger is a bad counsellor: cast out anger. Pity 
is sometimes a worse: cast out pity. But do not cast out mercy. 
Remember only that justice comes first.”—Yours &c., 

3 Bryanston Village, Blandford, Dorset. Witrrip CowLey. 
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Smr,.—The following is an extract from a letter just received from an 
English staff officer on the Italian front:—‘‘ The tol] of German 
atrocities is mounting. Recently we came on a house where 11 Italian 
women and five children had been shut in a bathroom and the Germans 
had thrown hand grenades in through the window ; only five survived, 
I saw the room myself. In the same village they herded all the in- 
habitants of a house in a dark passage and machine-gunned them ; 
15 were killed. And, finally, two prisoners (an cfficer and a sergeant) 
they took last week were found by us later unburied ; one had had his 
head put in boiling water and the other his eyes gouged out and a 
stick put through his gullet—all before they were dead. It’s quite past 
human _ belief.—Yours faithfully, “An ENGLISHMAN.” 


COALITION OR PARTY ? 


Sir,—A difficulty felt by some in maintaining their support of the 
Coalition Government is that it has the effect of perpetuating the repre- 
sentation of the various parties on the basis of the results of the last 
General Election, although these were’ grotesquely out of proportion to 
the numerical strength of the parties u: revealed by the totals of the 
votes cast. The unfairness of this as a continuing basis of Coalition seems 
perceptible only to those who suffer by it. It must also be remembered 
that Mr. Churchill is not the head of the Coalition Government because 
of his being leader of the Conservative Party, but that he was chosen 
leader of the Party because, or at any rate after, he had become head 
of the Coalition Government. At the time of the last General Election a 
declared follower of Mr. -Churchill’s policy with regard to Germany 
would have had a slender chance of being adopted by a Local Association, 
But for the outbreak of war Mr. Churchill might never have again 
held office.—Yours faithfully, Epwarp MacCurpy. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


S1r,—“ Ex-Dominie’s” letter in your issue of September 15th is mis- 
leading to those who are not in touch with Preparatory-Public School 
education. I have no right to speak for Private Schools in general, and 
I hesitate to compete with him in making confident and sweeping 
generalisations, since none of us can know many schools intimately ; but 
the conditions in all Preparatory Schools known to me are utterly at 
variance with those which he depicts, I wonder whether he really knows 
his own mind. He seems to desire an independent outlook in boys and 
yet would keep them tied to their home environment; he condemns 
“mothering” and yet accuses us of countenancing “bullying.” Most 
of us believe that one of our merits is that we hold an even balance 
between kindliness and* toughness: we bestow the care which is vital 
to young boys, encourage Christian forbearance and mutual helpfulness, 
we tend and nurture a boy’s sensitiveness, and yet we promote courage, 
determination, the spirit of adventure and hardiness. Has it occurred 
to him that many of the young men who have stood up so magnificently 
to the test of war are products of our schools? 

In every Preparatory School known to me there is ample time provided, 
and deliberately provided, for the pursuit of hobbies and for the develop- 
ment of independence. In none of them is there one tithe of the “ dirty 
talk” prevalent amongst groups of boys e!sewhere. And the preparatory 
schoolboy of the present day just does not know what bullying is. You 
could not allow me space to reopen the perennial controversy of Boarding 
versus Day Schoo!s, even if I wished to do so. Each has its particular 
advantages. But I am quite unable to follow his contention that boarding 
school life is a measure of parental “failure.” In what respect do 
parents who send their sons to a boarding school confess failure by so 
doing? He really must clear his own mind before he inflicts such 
expressions of opinion on your readers. There is some truth in his claim 
that Preparatory Schools have paid little attention in the past to the 
training of teachers. In pre-war days we had a large body of teachers 
of long experience, and 80 per cent. of the masters and 66 per cent. of 
the mistresses held either a university degree or a teaching diploma. 
“ Ex-Domiriie ” does not attach much importance to a degree ; I disagree 
with him, since I consider that a schoolmaster should be a well-educated 
man himself before he attempts to teach others. However, we are now 
fully alive to the importance of staffing our schools with teachers who are 
not only well educated themselves but also who are fully trained, and 
we are taking active steps to secure them. At the moment, as “ Ex- 
Dominie ” must know, such teachers are not available-—Yours faithfully, 

OLIVER E. P. Wyatt, 
Chairman, Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. 

Maidweill Hall, Northampton. 

[This correspondence is closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 








THE SPECTATOR, 
ENGLISH HOTELS 


Sir,—Having read your paragraph in The Spectator on Tourism with 
much interest may I point out one serious drawback our hotel keepers 
suffer from. In 1931 on a short motor trip in N.E. France every 
hotel, even in the small towns, seemed to have hot and cold water in 
every room and baths to nearly each room. In the one English hotel 
we stopped at on our return journey there was nothing of the kind. 
When asked why they were so behind the French, they told me that the 
French Government encouraged hotels to improve their accommodation ; 
whereas in England if they put in an extra bathroom or basin they had 
immediately to pay higher rates, which made improvement for small 
hotels almost impossible. You probably know all this but could you 
mot start a crusade to get the hotels helped if they put in improvements 
instead of their having extra taxation imposed?—Yours faithfully, 
Mapperton, Beaminster, Dorset. EVELYN Munro. 
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Sir,—It is perfectly useless to think of attracting the tourist taffic to this 
country until the standard of cookery has been raised from its present 
deplorably low level. Only in those hotels and restaurants where foreign 
chefs are employed is a first-class meal to be had followed by a good 
cup of coffee. Even a well-known club I could name failed in the last- 
mentioned item. I suggest that the majority of middle-class homes do not 
even know what a good cup of coffee is, still less how to make it, and as 
many housewives have no notion of cookery themselves, they are totally 
unable to train their cooks. 

This war with its liquidation of almost all domestic staffs has shown 
up the complete ignorance in domestic science of large numbers of house- 
holders. Visitors coming from the Continent where in any country and 
in any hotel, large or small, excellent cooking may be had, will demand 
something better than this country has hitherto been able to offer.—Yours 
faithfully, FLORENCE BROOKS. 

Villa Sant? Antonio, Marlborough Road, Canford Cliffs, Dorset. 


THE TIPPING PROBLEM 


S1r,—With reference to a paragraph in your issue of September 15, 1944, 
under “ A Spectator’s Notebook ” apropos of hotel tipping, in my opinion 
* Janus ” has omitted to complete the picture. I am a traveller who has 
to spend a considerable number of days annually in Railway Restaurants 
for meals and living in Railway Hotels, where 10 per cent. is added to the 
account. I find by experience that in addition to this 10 per cent. I 
am expected to substantially supplement the Io per cent., and not to do 
sO means that at a return visit to that hotel or restaurant the ordinary 
service is done grudgingly and tardily. It is no use any correspondent 
denying this fact, which is a gross imposition. I have discussed the 
grievance with many fellow-travellers who feel as strongly as I do. 
Under the old system the waiter received the whole of the gratuity, 
under the new system all concerned in producing the service share 
the 10 per cent., i.e., the waiter in the dining-room, together with all 
those behind the scenes, cook, kitchenmaid, scullerymaid, etc. A Io 
per cent. addition is, I consider, an equitable charge for service; the 
waiter, of course, is contented to receive the whole ro per cent., but it 
is iniquitous: that he does not share it with others ; the further payment 
is a gross imposition.—I am Sir, A NAVAL OFFICER. 


S1r,—I should like the question of percentage on hotel bills more 
thoroughly gone into. “Janus” touched on it. I stayed at a Trust 
House and met it for the first time. The more extras one orders, wine, 
tea if not included, &c., the larger the bill and the more percentage. 
So an economical person keeps down their bill instead of having a 
holiday which is a bore. I resent this. I like tipping servants who 
are pleasant and obliging, and I don’t know how much of this goes to 
the staff. A charming little maid, whatever her outings or work, never 
forgot my hot-water bottle—and it was hot. A waiter was extremely 
casual and kept one sitting when dinner was over for a glass of port. To 
be condemned to pay 10 per cent. for these inequalities, and naturally 
to tip the maid I dislike, I decided never to stay at a 10 per cent. house 
again.—Yours, &c., W. M. Lopce. 
28 Partis College, Bath. 


A QUESTION OF ORTHOGRAPHY 


S1r,—Twice on p. 8 of your July 7th issue you use the word “ practice ” 
as a verb. Is this a slip for “ practise,” or has it now become good 
English.—Yours truly, JouHN SALTERLY, 
Prof. of Physics. 
{The word occurred in a contributed, not an editorial, article ; 
* practise ” is clearly the right form for the verb.—Eb., The Spectator.] 
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WE can now look back at the harvest and sum it up. It produced one 
botanical marvel. Here and there in the wetter belt the uncut ears 
sprouted green on the top of the straws, not only in the sheaf. Yet jp 
spite of the disastrous bout of weather crops were very good in all dis. 
tricts where they were reaped early, though even in these those who 
went forth to glean found the ears anchored to the ground by solig 
roots and sending up lusty shoots. Believers in the harvester-thresher 
were able to crow. Much smaller and handier editions of these great 
machines came into use for the first time in good numbers, and though 
the need of supplementing them with driers is a drawback—and the 
driers are not perfected—they undoubtedly saved a great deal of grain 
from degeneration. Since barley depends more on its sheer quality than 
other grains it was the worst sufferer, at least in money value; but 
wheat is the most sensitively responsive to moisture. It germinates ag 
readily and surely as any weed. Incidentally, one excellent crop (ig 
Herefordshire) was reaped from grain spilt during last year’s harvesting, 


Many Hundredfold > 


On the subject of wheat I wrote the other day of a yield of two. 
hundred fold. This, of course, is very much above the average, especially 
since modern drilling of wheat rather discourages free tillering. The 
biggest yields are secured from a generous sowing. Nevertheless it 
remains that in the English climate, where the plant may have ten 
months of life, one grain may be made to produce a great deal more 
than two hundred. An interesting experiment is recorded in that wonder. 
ful, I hope not forgotten book, Fields, Factories and Workshops, by 
Prince Kropotkin, a great pioneer. By sowing the seed in a shallow 
pit and progressively earthing it up a forest of straws grew up each 
with a tolerable ear. Intensive methods (though generally not worth while 
because too wasteful in labour) can produce results that seem next door 
to impossible in the eyes of the extensive farmer. 


Sanctuary Tactics 


The National Trust is about to celebrate a notable anniversary, and its 
possessions have never multiplied more rapidly. The nation (which as ; 
such has unfortunately no responsibility for the Trust) should rejoice 
in its cumulative success and wise management. I think I may say that 
it is growing more fond of the sanctuary for animals, birds, insects and 
flowers. It now possesses, wholly or in part, a number of sanctuaries; 
and has achieved one success that some have thought impossible. It has 
made the sanctuaries accessible to the public without damaging their 
virtues as mature reserves, so called. One admirable regulation, due 
perhaps to Mr. Masefield’s initiative, might be more widely adopted, 
For a period of thirteen weeks which, it is estimated, covers the breeding 
season of the birds, an armistice (from the public) is ordained. The birds 
breed in peace. Flowers are harder to protect ; and it is strange that in 
the North the acquisitive instinct of the public cannot resist ferns, 
One sanctuary, I believe, has lost all its little Harts-Tongue ferns, 





Queens in Quantity 


Wasps are still attacking apples and plums, and proving a nuisance 
at the breakfast table. They have been so numerous, and greedy, that 
they have robbed many hives of the better part of their honey. To 
some it has seemed surprising that such numbers should appear after a 
year when there was scarcely a wasp to be seen; but unlike the bee 
the wasps produce a vast number of queens late in the season; and 
since only the queens can survive the winter, the continuance of the 
species is assured. One nest will produce enough queens to populate 
a wide neighbourhood if hibernating conditions are favourable. 


In My Garden 

It is a sign of the times (or the interpretation of the times?) that the 
seedsmen and nurserymen have been substituting flower advertisements 
for vegetable ; and the public has been responding. Doubtless part of 
the reason is that—to speak roughly—autumn is the beginning of the 
flower grower’s season and spring of the vegetable. Among ornamental 
fruits that have flourished with me is Pirus Torinoides, which I should 
put as the best of its sort. The brilliant crab-like fruits in the thort- 
shaped leaves have the quality of surprise as well as beauty. Berberls 
berries, especially those akin to the wild barberry, are in quantity and 
well worth making into jam. The flavour, with its Aliquid Amari, is 
delicious. W. BEAcH THOMAS. 
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Recall the dignity and grace of line of pre-war 
Park Ward Coachwork and, speculating upon 


the fine cars of tomorrow, you may rest assured 


that with such a tradition of superb design 
and craftsmanship, Park Ward, now engaged on 
vital work, will be ready with coachwork 
(including the famous Park Ward All-Steel 
Body) of new and greater beauty. 
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Do not make it 
too hot for your tyres 





Good tyres are ruined and valu- 
able rubber wasted through the 
excessive heat caused by speed. 
overload and underinflation, 
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FORESTALLING THE FACTORY ACTS 


N the 1860's safety measures for 

the benefit of factory workers 
tending moving machinery were con- 
spicuous by their absence, 


It is all the more praiseworthy, 
therefore, to find that Courtaulds 
took an active interest in protecting 
their employees from possible injury, 
Instructions and warnings were 
exhibited advising workers how to 
dress suitably to ensure safety. The 
illustration makes clear the need for 
simpler attire during working hours. 


COURTAULDS —the greatest name in RAYON 
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Thus, again as pioneers, Courtaulds 
initiated a policy of consideration for 
their workers which has endured to 
this day. 

Owing to war conditions there is 
but a small quantity of Courtaulds 
lovely rayons now available. With 
the return of peace they will again 
be obtainable more beautiful and 
versatile than before. Courtaulds will 
also be ready with new products 
to add to the ameni- 
ties of the post- 
War era. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Civilisation’s Disease 
The Next Development in Man. By L. L. Whyte. (Cresset Press. 15s.) 


Tuts is an interesting book, less novel in its thesis than Mr. Whyte 
suggests, but fu'l of sharp criticism and suggestions. The thesis is 
that western man has lost the power of integration owing to the 
widening gulf between his instinctive responses to the processes of 
life and the static interpretation of the universe by human reason. 
Static thought has given man a large control of the physical world, 
but such control has been bought at too great a price. The way 
back to a more balanced, and therefore more satisfying, existence 
lies through a new method of “unitary” thought in which the 
whole man is immersed again in the stream of life. Man will then 
know himself as part of the universal “ process” which Mr. Whyte 
defines as “form within change.” 

Mr. Whyte opens his case with an exposition of the nature of 
life and then surveys human history from the time when the price 
paid for the practical advantages of static thought had begun to be 
too high and men were falling into serfdom to the gods which they 
had themselves created. From this survey, which is illustrated by 
an examination of nine representative thinkers, Mr. Whyte builds up 
his thesis in favour of a new integration. Finally, he outlines the 
results to be expected from a return of the whole man into the 
universe of “ becoming ” (an older and, I think, a better term than 
“ process ”’). 

An adequate study of Mr. Whyte’s book would require a know- 
ledge of physics, biology, anthropology, history, logic and meta- 
physics. Even so, criticism would be an immense task, because the 
argument is set out, deliberately, in the most challenging way Mr. 
Whyte never pauses to examine objections.. He states every 
hypothesis as an axiom and draws inferences as though they were 
beyond dispute. He writes clearly and concisely, but with a pre- 
ference for a special jargon (e.g., “Beauty is integral with its 
matrix ”) which does not add to the reader’s pleasure. 

It is thus possible in a short review to say only that Mr. Whyte’s 
thesis is sound in the main, and that, stripped of its pretentious- 
ness, his diagnosis of the present trouble of man is not far from the 
mark. This diagnosis would be more effective if it were ‘ess shrill. 
Mr. Whyte assumes that everything everywhere has broken down. 
Hence some of his verdicts can be reversed. For example, he asserts 
that (after 1918) “for many, Europe had died in the valley of the 
Somme. . . . Beside the horror of an ancient civilisation destroying 
its young the daily life of family, religion and career inspired by the 
old ideals had become a macabre jest, recognised only by the 
surrealists.” What would Pericles have made of this judgement? 
It does not follow that “old ideals” are invalidated because their 
defence against attack demands, as in our time it has received, the 
utmost self-sacrifice. In spite of the horror of the two great wars 
of this century, the surrealist interpretation has always seemed to 
me in the last analysis intellectuaily weak, because it fails to take 
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“Who will rule in Germany after the war? 
Countess Waldeck discusses this question with 
an impressive breadth of view and fullness of 
knowledge, including knowledge of the main 
personalities concerned.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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account of all the facts. The facts of human life are tragic, but 
there cannot be tragedy without a certain nobility in the action and 
the figures of the drama ; the danse macabre is Grand Guignol, not 
tragedy. It may be that an historian has his imagination blunted to 
horror, yet an historical interpretation of my own age compels me 
to see the battle of the Somme and the battles which a later genera. 
tion is now fighting for us as evidence that our civilisation still has 
something for which the best men are prepared to die. 

I could reverse many other of Mr. Whyte’s judgements. His few 
blasting sentences on the League of Nations seem to me absurd; 
his choice of nine representative thinkers is narrow. The list is 
predominantly German and Jewish ; it includes one poet, Goethe, 
the most over-rated of great men, and excludes Wordsworth who 
showed far deeper understanding. It does not contain anyone 
(e.g., Dante) between the first and the sixteenth centuries of the 
Christian era. 

The main criticism, however, of Mr. Whyte’s book is that he 
never tells one who is to bell the cat. He does not say how we are 
to formulate this new philosophy of life in such a way that we can 
relate it to action, or rather his method of formulation seems to 
contain so many logical flaws that it leaves me no wiser than after 
reading Walter Pater’s mixed metaphor about burning with a hard 
gem-like flame. I am even more at a loss to know how to apply 
the large political generalisations (which remind me uneasily of a 
good deal of tiresome German word-spinning) in the concluding 
chapter of the book. 

Nevertheless, I do not want to end this review with negations, 
Few, writers get as near as Mr. Whyte to a discovery of what is 
deeply and fundamentally wrong with our civilisation. He may not 
have found the remedy, but at least he is looking for it in the right 
quarter. E. L. Woopwarp. 


Worthies and Oddities 


Norfolk Portraits. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 
In form, intention and execution this book is altogether successful— 
unforced in style, replete with knowledge and agreeably diverse in 
its provision of instructive and amusing detail. An assemblage of 
county characters with an adequate amount of regional history is 
here presented in a manner which is competent and eminently 
pleasing. There is much to be said, I think, in favour of a series 
of county biographies on the lines of this commendable volume. 
The value of sucha series, or of such a method, is the opportunity 
which it affords for the inclusion of the less-known and eccentric 
as well as the illustrious. Our freaks, after all, are as typically, 
national as our celebrities and are usually more entertaining. Indeed, 
there are not a few notables whose proper place is in the gallery of 
British Bores. 

Mr. Ketton-Cremer writes in comfortable, orderly prose, clearly 
inspired by the urbane models of the eighteenth century. His 
adroit interfusion of biography and history is uncommonly skilful, 
and his quotations from new sources—particularly from the letters 
of James Windham and of Messenger Monsey—are of great interest 
Although the author, in his bibliography, describes the essays in 
this book as chapters, they are only connected loosely on 
a chronological basis. He begins with an account of the visit of 
Charles II and his Queen to Norfolk in 1671 ; an occasion pleasing 
to the loyal but embarrassing to some of the entertainers. What 
with the separate retinues of each -of the royal persons and the 
accommodation of the King’s mistress, the presentation of addresses 
and of golden bloaters, honour and inconvenience were sometimes 
curiously united. (“ Keroualle,” by the way, both in text and index, 
is presumably a printer’s blunder.) The history of Charles is re 
newed in the essay following on the last of the Pastons, where we 
find Sir Robert Paston pursuing his rather sordid ambition in @ 
remarkably sordid although traditional way by proposing a grant of 
two and a half millions to the King—ostensibly for “ carrying om 
the War against the Dutch,” but actually embodying a heavy com 
tribution towards the maintenance of royal whores. But the 
plausibility of Charles infatuated Sir Robert, as it still infatuates 
the more ingenuous historians of to-day. Nor was Paston entirely 
mercenary. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and was mud 
interested in the problems of transmutation, and in unicorns’ hors 
from Denmark. In 1673 he obtained his inevitable peerage. One 
has to suppose that Mr. Ketton-Cremer is a little misled by local 
loyalties when he speaks of the ugly falsehood and rapacity of 
Paston as “typical of the shifts to which the stately and populat 
Lord Lieutenant of Norfolk was sometimes reduced.” 

Le Neve’s duel with Hobart provides the material for an ¢xcelleat 
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Control of Life 
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HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND, M.D. 
“Arches of the Years’, 
‘In My Path’, 
etc. 
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‘A Time to Keep’, 
‘Lapland Journey’, 
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Control of Life deals with nature’s most stupendous 
act—the Reproduction of the species. 
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The reader is forced to contemplate an amazing 
phenomenon—that in all Christian countries all over 
the world the birth-rate began to fall in 1877 and has 
been falling ever since. Pagan lands are not affected. 
After considering all possible natural causes, Halliday 
Sutherland believes that we are witnessing a direct 
Act of God. He challenges contemporary humanists 
to offer any other rational explanation. He proves, 
with mathematical precision, what contemporary 
humanists prefer to ignore—the influence of religion 
on the birth-rate. 
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“IT have tried to explain the social structure and function of 
Greek ideals of culture against their historical background. It 
is in that spirit that I have treated the age of Plato in these 
two volumes; and if they have any worth, they will be parti- 
cularly valuable for the understanding of Plato's philosophy.” 
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The best one volume history 
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essay, showing the perils which beset a duellist who was so fortun- 
nate, or so unfortunate, as to kill his man. This is followed by 
the financial adventures of the Windham family in 1720, when the 
South Sea Company was turning the heads of investors in a whirl 
of giddy inflation. 

Of the three purely biographical essays—those on Dr. Messenger 
Monsey, Benjamin Stillingfleet and Richard Gardiner—I prefer the 
second. There was never a more completely amiable person than 
Mr. Stillingfleet of the blue stockings. Apart from his unhappy 
love affair with Anne Barnes, there was little in his life that was 
not accordant with his placid, easy, studious temper. Monsey, on 
the other hand, is one of the unpleasant oddities of the eighteenth 
century. He was a professional shocker of elegance, practising the 
blatant and overbearing rudeness of repartee cf which Dr. Johnson 
was the unapproachable master. But the rudeness of Johnson, if 
never wholly excusable, was generously amplified with learning 
and wit; while the rudeness of Monsey was merely stupid and 
offensive. Perhaps Richard Gardiner is even more unpleasant. He 
is described by Mr. Ketton-Cremer as “a busybody, a sponger and 
a cad.” These epithets are entirely justified, and I do not see why 
Mr. Ketton-Cremer has given him nearly thirty of his pages, for 
Mr. Gardiner, as well as being a cad, was also a bore. 

The final essay (or chapter) deals with Norfolk under threat of 
invasion in 1757 and 1803. The parallel between 1803 and 1940 is 
remarkably close, and Mr. Ketton-Cremer, himself a Home Guard 
officer, gives an. excellent account of the measures taken by Wind- 
ham to raise and equip a body of men for local defence. The ladies 
of Lynn made warm underclothing for the Volunteers, the question 
of gaiters received adequate attention, the effect of wind on the 
beaches was carefully noted, and a phase of energy was followed in 
due course by 4 phase of growling boredom. 

This is by no means a book for Norfolk readers only: it is a 


book. for intelligent readers everywhere. 
C. E. VULLIAMY. 


The Background of Modern Italy 


The Evolution of Modern Italy: 1715-1920. By A. J. Whyte. 
(Blackweil. 18s. 
AFTER the journalists on the future of Italy, a scholar on her pasi. 
Dr. Whyte has made the Risorgimento his life-study, and he writes 
on it with all the competence of an authority, and with all the zest 
of an enthusiast. We know, of course, something of the Risorgimento 
in England: have we not had our Bolton Kings and our Trevelyans? 
But it may be doubted whether we know much of nineteenth-century 
Italy, in spite of that. The interest has been for the achievement, 
for the making of Italy. Did not Trevelyan break off his account 
of Garibaldi at 1860? That is why it can seem to us that no country 
has forgotten its recent history so much as Italy. She profited by 
non-intervention, she was made on liberal-national principles. But 
Mussolini aped Metternich ; he intervened in Spain for the very 
reasons alleged by the reactionary Powers of Europe against the 
Roman Republic of 1849, Mazzini saw in the oppressed peoples 
of the Austrian Empire*the future allies of Italy ; Mussolini saw 
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Yugoslavia as the natural object for aggression. 
moved from her ideals. 

But our views were one-sided because we turned aside satisfied 
after the heroic progress and the accomplishment of a nation’s destiny, 
That was rather what Italy did, exhausted by an attainment which 
had been long and painful. But physical unity solved one problem 
only (that of physical unity); and it distracted attention from the 
problems that fact created. And, in spite of the deeds and the 
personalities which have attracted the eye, unity came more as 3 
by-product than as the realisation of a people’s will. By the policy 
of Cavour France checkmated Austria, and with the incubus gone 
the States of Italy tumbled together, in various ways, but with the 
same haste, and with the same lack of programme. In that union 
were the seeds of misfortune: from now on the underside of the 
Risorgimento found expression. It is a merit of Dr. Whyte’s book 
that it shows this necessary background clearly. The first chapter, 
with its sketch of the eighteenth century, is essential to a genera] 
view. Italy then lay stagnant, perhaps with a little less of social 
brilliance than Dr. Whyte suggests. The nobility of Florence 
seemed poor and petty enough to Horace Walpole. But the point 
is rightly made: without Napoleon there would. have been no start 
to the Risorgimento. The Restoration left Austria as an irritant, 
and her force as the reason for going back. When Austria departed, 
what was there to do? 

The answer, as Dr. Whyte puts it, was that there was a new 
Italy to build ; and that there was neither the spiritual energy nor 
the leader to do it. Did the South want the North? and what were 
the common denominators between the sturdiness of Piedmont, the 
prosperity of Lombardy, and the blighted Papal States or the back- 
wardness of Naples, with its 90 per cent. of illiteracy? Cavour might 
have managed to reconcile regional differences and sectional ill-will 
But he died; and the ready-made constitution led on to Giolitt 
and his army of placemen. After 1860 the heroism is gone: Garibaldi 
was twice humiliated, the recovery of Venice brought shame, so did 
that of Rome; and colonial adventures half-heartedly undertaken 
led to whole disasters. This is the last third of Dr. Whyte’s book, 
and I wish he could have given it more emphasis, as it is what we 
know least. It is the trait d’union to the Italy of Mussolini, who 
succeeded because he made a synthesis, as well as a perversion, of 
opposite methods. From the secular State, with its Masonic Civil 
Service, he inherited the rule by ticket; but at the same time he 
saw the hold of its old opponent, the Church, as something to be 
utilised. Fascism also was an authoritarian hierarchy, with totalitarian 
claims. It had its martyrs and its mysticism, and its lay infallibility, 
Was there not a Roman Monsignore in the 1930s who found 
Catholicism and Fascism hardly distinguishable? That is nota 
fashionable identification now ; but it is a significant one. No one 
will understand the success of Mussolini who does not look to the 
elements of nineteenth-century Italy. It is a little unfortunate 
that Dr. Whyte’s view is still focussed too strongly on the Risorgi- 
mento (which takes two-thirds of his space) for this task of tracing 
the roots of Fascism to be consciously envisaged here. But he offers 
a fuller, and a rounder, view of Italy than is usually the possession 
of the Englishman. And that is wholly to the good. 

J. H. Wuorrtrreb. 


A Bright Spot in Europe 


The Czechoslovak Cause. By E. Taborsky. (Witherby. 12s. 6d.) 
The Basis of Czechoslovak Unity. By Alexander Kunosi. (Andrew 
Dakers. 3s. 6d.) 

THESE two books, both written by young Czechoslovaks now in 
Government service, are part of the ammunition with which the 
Czechoslovak Delegation will attend the coming Peace Conference, 
Dr. Kunosi, a young Slovak, outlines (mostly from the written and 
spoken words of leading Slovak politicians) the political basis of 
Czech-Slovak unity. Dr. Taborsky, a young Czech, working i 
close collaboration with President Benes, presents the legal claims 
which the Czechoslovak “State and nation” will advance on the 
day of victory. These claims, which Dr. Taborsky affirms to & 
“firmly grounded and legally indisputable,” amount in brief to tht 
invalidity of the Munich Agreement, the legal continuity of the 
Czechoslovak Republic and its State institutions, as represented if 
the Czechoslovak Government abroad, and the integrity of its pre 
Munich frontiers. In addition, the Czechoslovak Government 
abroad has committed Czechoslovakia to certain new (in the case df 
relations with Poland, adherence to the Atlantic Charter, and pate 
ticipation in international action for the punishment of wi 
criminals) or resumed (in the case of aliiances with France and the 
Soviet Union) international obligations. These claims are set out 
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GOLDEN FLEECE 


by HUCGHIE CALL 
This is not only a vivid book of great human interest, but full of sur- 
prisingly fascinating items about one of the oldest and still one of the 
most picturesque of occupations, 10s. 6d. 
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in a clear, concise and scholarly way, and Dr. Taborsky’s study will 
prove an invaluable handbook for all those concerned with the pro- 
blems of international law in general and of Czechoslovakia in 
particular. 

Here, for the first time, the Munich Agreement has been examined 
purely from the point of view of international law, and though Dr. 
Taborsky comes to the conclusion that it represents “the lowest 
point of decadence of the international legal ordér during the whole 
period between 1914 and 1939,” he argues in an admirably cool and 
detached way which that eminent judge Lord Maugham might envy. 
It is left to M. René Cassin, the great French international lawyer, 
to make in his introduction the political point that “the failure of 
a self-styled operation of ‘peaceful change’ realised by four Great 
Powers against the will of a fifth, which was mutilated under the 
menace of foreign aggression and without any of the guarantees pro- 
vided for in (existing) treaties .. . (raises the) question of organising 
a régime of law among the nations more satisfactory than that 
created in 1919. There is no doubt that the nations styled ‘ small 
and medium sized’ who will be confronted with the duties and 
advantages of a strong ‘collective discipline’ for the protection of 
their security, will certainly not fail to recall the terrible precedent of 
Munich- and will demand the counter-guarantee of an organised 
collectivity of the nations—precise and practical guarantees.” 

Dr. Kunosi maintains that “the destructive work and propaganda 
of Nazism are still influencing domestic and international politics,” 
and the aim of his book is “to correct the misunderstandings that 
still exist regarding the essential unity of Czechs and Slovaks.” 
Fortunately, developments in Slovakia since this book was written 
should remove all possible doubt on this score and the gallant action 
taken by units of the Slovak army and wide sections of the Slovak 
people, working in close contact with the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment in London, justifies many rather general statements in Dr. 
Kunosi’s book which formerly might have been regarded as some- 
what sweeping. 

Taken together, these two short studies are not only a welcome 
sign that the cause of Czechoslovakia should never again go by 


default, but provide valuable material for the peacemakers. 
SHIELA GRANT DUFF. 


Fiction 
The Power House. By Alex Comfort. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE are no “entertainment” novels on offer from this column 
this week. There are such around, of course, as always. But I 
beg leave not to drag the scent of old commonplace across Mr. 
Alex Comfort’s gritty and difficult trail, And how ironically is 
this young writer surnamed! For there is no comfort in him; 
nothing easy, nothing humorous, no relaxation from despair. So 
let the relaxed and the easy turn away, while I offer this new 
novel to the few who will feel its passionate intention, and rejoice 
in its cold power. z 

The story begins a year or two before the war in a town which 
seems geographically to be Calais, and industrially any one of the 
smaller manufacturing towns of northern France; it ends on the 
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sea-road between that town and Dunkirk in November, iygu; the 
central part of the book is laid in Paris in the late summer of the 
first year of the occupation. Women and the idea of woman have 
a piace in it, and it ranges as its design exacts over French society 
but it is mainly about men, individual and without power—mill. 
hands, mechanics, schoolmasters and soldiers, poor men of every. 
day, confronted and rendered desperate by their own time— 
symbolised first by machinery and later by the machinery of war, 

There is no need to outline the book’s incidents here, save that 
they are uniformly forged from actuality and suffering, and beatep 
into a tragic, satisfactory curve; they are spread through diverse 
characters, but built with these characters into a representation of 
contemporary pain, sterility and despair the truth and force of 
which it is impossible to deny. I prefer to say something of the 
book’s manner, and—if I may use a too-light-seeming word— 
manners ; and also of the spirit out of which it is written, a 
desperate spirit, but of rare moral sincerity. The texture of the 
writing is gritty, and thick with details which often seem obstruc- 
tive and laborious, but which, for the patient reader, do build up 
a very solid picture of ugly life—the life of the exasperated in- 
dustrial worker, of the defeated soldier, and of desperate men in a 
labour camp. The writer asks a good deal of us, we think some. 
times, as we seek to visualise his crowded impressions of place, 
occupation and weather ; but he has much to give if we will only 
look with patience at what he sets out. The method of narration 
—deriving much more from French than from English tradition— 
is monotone and somewhat elliptical, and though broken up by 
variety of character and episode, offers no alleviation at all either 
of humour, as we loosely understand it, or of sentiment. But when 
we find that here is a young writer who, with all that he has to 
bring, is in what he is doing, and never just standing around it 
being his clever self ; when we find that here is a side-taker who 
can hate indeed and be passionate, but never thinks to sneer at 
anything—then confidence is won indeed. And these last two 
attributes were what I was thinking of when I spoke above of the 
manners of this author. 

Here is a bitter, relentless talent. Here is someone who wil 
have no easy talk, who knows the sickness, the sterility which mar 
has wrought in man, will look on pain wherever he finds it, an¢ 
will have us try to compass its span from personal to general. An¢ 
he has no answer. 
remembering that we all belong in either ‘camp, he has no comfort 
save perhaps in the very clarity of despair. For he knows that hi 
anarchical cry of individualism—sounded with desolate courag 
here from page to page—is the most ironical possible in a worl 
of tanks, barbed wire and torture cells. Yet despair as astringen 
as this and strong enough to produce a book at once so pitiful ani 
so pitiless as The Power House, contains in itself a hope of hope 
The greatness of Mr. Comfort’s book is that in it he has trub 
exposed the bleak and broken hearts of millions of his fellowmen 
if he and a few others of his generation can see so unblinkingly th 
pass to which humanity has brought itself, perhaps ‘there is hope 
perhaps a beginning could be made—by simplification, by individu: 
seriousness. “There is only one responsibility—to the individua 
under your feet. To the weak, your fellows.” The book, you se 
has a moral, and presents it bravely. It is a very fine, true novel 
May it be read as it deserves to be! Karte O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Freedom from Want. By Paul Einzig. (Nicholson and Watson. 98) 
In this little book Dr. Einzig puts forward the case for thorough 
going economic planning after the war. He tries to prove the ut 
wisdom of any attempt either to revert to the economic system @ 
1939, or to the pre-war system purified of its monopoly elements. 
He criticises the view that the adoption of an expansionist monetary 
policy alone will be sufficient to give us freedom from want and 
freedom from unemployment, and he is sceptical of the usefulness 
of the proposed International Monetary Fund, or of any scheme that 
will limit our freedom to impose such measures of foreign exchange 
control as may be necessary to permit us to pursue a policy 
planned internal economic expansion. We need to establish 4 
system of peace-time controls over all key economic processes, and 
we must be prepared to sacrifice a large measure of economic free 
dom if we are to avoid heavy unemployment, increase producti, 
and achieve social security. This book, which is written ror the 
general reader, is not always closely argued, and it contains 
that is novel. But it has the advantage of setting out briefly 
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FINANCE 


Apart from a slump in insurance shares, there has been virtually 
no visible reaction in the stock markets to the announcement of the 
Government’s social insurance pians. Gilt-edged have held firm 
as a rock, and the speculative groups, including home industrials, 
have shown no disposition to move away from their position of 
steady restraint which they have occupied for the past fortnight. 
This is an understandable and logical attitude to adopt towards a 
piece of social legislation whose financial and economic implications 
can only be a subject of guesswork at this stage. True, it is possible 
to estimate that the extra money cost of the proposed scheme will 
involve only another Is. or less on the standard rate of income tax, 
but the real cost, which is what ultimately counts, will depend on 
the size of the nation’s production. That may well be influenced, 
one way or the other, by the redistribution which the new plan 
proposes. If the effect is to stimulate effort, the money cost will 
be easy to bear, but if the nation’s productivity falls away, the real 
cost will be heavy, and the standard of living will fall. 

As for the tumble in the shares of the industrial life offices such as 
the Prudential and the Pearl, I feel that the downward adjustment 
has been rather overdone. Although the approved societies are to 
go, which must restrict the “right of entry” of the industrial 
assurance companies which have acted in this capacity, there should 
be scope for replacing this type of business, and in any event the 
companies are strong. I should expect a moderate recovery from 
Wednesday’s low levels, even if the previous quotations are not 
restored for some time. 


DEBENHAMS’ PROGRESS 


Recent buying of the 1s. Ordinary shares of Debenhams up to 
8s. 4)d. looks thoroughly justified in the light of the latest profit 
figures and dividend. For the year to July 31 profits reached a 
new record at £780,231, against £766,860. Reserve for taxation called 
for £125,000, against £100,000, and the transfer to general reserve 
is maintained at £50,000. Even so, it has been possible to increase 
the Ordinary dividend from 16} per cent. to 25 per cent., and 
to add £13,000 to the carry-forward at £319,035. On the 25 per 
cent. dividend the rs. shares yield only about 3 per cent., but the 
earnings yield appéars to be about 12} per cent. It is important 
to keep in mind, however, that the record earnings figures just dis- 
closed relate to a period before the resumption of enemy activity 
which has hit stores trading in London pretty hard. Fortunately, 
the Debenhams group has very substantial interests in the provinces. 
Another point worth keeping in mind is that latterly expectations 
of an early end of the war have made retail trading less a seller’s 
market than it has been for the past two years. Potential buyers 
are now willing to hold off and await events, with the result that 
it is no longer as easy to sell goods of indifferent quality at high 
prices. It will be surprising, therefore, if the London stores are 
able to show as good figures for 1944 as they achieved in 1943. 
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clearly what national economic planning implies, and it does no 
gloss over the unpalatable concomitants of the proposed system, 
Dr. Enzig seems to assume rather too easily, however, that the 
British people would be prepared to submit themselves to the 
economic discipline which a planned economy of the type sketched 
here would require. 


War and Diplomacy in North Africa. By John MacVane. (Rober 


Hale. 


A CARELESS reviewer might easily dismiss this book as just another 
account of the North African campaign by a war correspondent 
For it has all the marks of its kind. There are the usual chats with | 
generals, the usual meetings (and drinks) with other correspondents, 
the usual entries into towns ahead of the army, the usual apparently 
sincere belief that getting a story is the most important thing in 
the world. But if one puts aside these idiosyncrasies of the trade, 
there is much of real value to be found in this book. Mr. Mac Vane 
is an American who is anxious to point out the weakness of the 
foreign policy of his country during and after the North Africag 
landings. There has been plenty of criticism from this country but 
it is useful to have the story set out by an American of iiberal ideas, 
Unfortunately, Mr. MacVane cannot give us the whole story, for 
he ends his book before General de Gaulle began to unravel the 
tangled web of politics at Algiers. Indeed, the story remains un. 
finished, for the French Provisional Government is still unrecognised 
at Washington and Mr. Murphy enjoys ambassadorial rank at Allied 
Supreme. Headquarters. Possibilities of further trouble make 
Mr. MacVane’s book still more useful and one that everyone 
interested in the future of Europe should read. 


158.) 


Blake and Rossetti. By Kerrison Preston. (The dela More Press. 188) 


Tuts is a well-produced book; it has interesting illustrations, but 
the text is somewhat uneven. Thus a nonsensical attempt is made 
to indicate the “ mystical growth” of Blake and Rossetti by means 
of a diagram, and too much emphasis is laid on the coincidence of 
Rossetti’s birth exactly nine months after Blake’s death. Setting 
aside pre-natal affinities of this kind, there are, of course, links 
between the two poet-painters. When he was eighteen and a 
student at the Royal Academy, Rossetti bought for ten shillings 
Blake’s notebook crammed with sketches and scribblings. Later he 
lent this book to Alexander Gilchrist, whose excellent biography of 
Blake he and his brother completed. Mr. Preston finds a simi- 
larity between Blake’s rather uncomprehending patron, Hayley, 
and Ruskin in his relations with Rossetti—though perhaps this 
not quite fair to Ruskin, whom, however, Rossetti himself con 
sidered “only half-informed about art.” There is an interesting 
piece of evidence from Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s mother that Elizabeth 
Siddal did not commit suicide, also a most attractive self-portrait of 
Rossetti, and amusing accounts of his games with the Moris 














children, whose mother, of course, was the model for his famous | 

“ Proserpina.” The end of the book consists of writings on art by 

Blake and Rossetti. 

Our Scottish Towns: Evacuation and the Social Future.  (Hodgy THE ED 
Edinburgh. 1s. 6d.) 


IN Scotland, as in England, many of the women and childres 
evacuated from the towns during the war have shocked their host 
by their lousy heads, dirty habits, and complete inability to contem 
plate any change in the pattern of their lives. Women who never 
cooked in the slums sat helplessly on the doorsteps of county 
cottages waiting for “the wafer-man” and could not imagine 
without him, the pie-shop, and fish-and-chips. Our Scottish Towm 
—a report by the Scottish Womens’ Group on Public Welfare= 
similar to that already done for England in Our Towns—is not cole 
cerned with registering horror at these happenings, but with laying 
bare the conditions which underlie them: the town woman whe 
had never had a larder in her house. With all the force of concrete 
examples, we are shown what slums, poverty, and prolonged unem- 
ployment mean in terms of human behaviour—-how close a co 
nexion there is, for example, between overcrowding and delinquency. 
Again and again the compilers of the report were struck by the unity 
of the family, and the fear of institutions: and in their recommends 
tions for future social policy (which there is no room here ® 
summarise), they stress that all schemes for training and rehabilitt 
tion should be conceived in, relation to the family as “the vital 
creative force in the renewal of the whole social order.” 
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Under the personal direction of Mr Eglinton 
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PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 

A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70 -. List FREE.— 
Wacker’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND ‘TAILORING WORKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

> ERMALINE. 

> A delicious and digestible Bread. 

Ask your Baker. 

»URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
B wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
Menvers, Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 

1ANCER SUFFERER (306/44).—Woman teacher, very 
( poor, needs extra nourishment. Jewellery gratefully 
received Please help.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 
Retrer, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

+LOCHES SAVE WEEKS. They speed-up your 
( Vegetables, make possible an extra crop, double 
output, provide fresh food the year round. Thirty years’ 
proof. Send for List.—CHASE Ltp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 

OUBLE-SPEED WORDS for quick notes. Practical 
] ) use from first hour’s study. One idea—one Speed- 
word for all languages. Test lesson 3d.—Duttons (S), 
92-3, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, 

YINANCE.—ReGIonat Trust Lro. 8, Clifford Street, 

1 “New Bond Street London. W.1. Telephone 
kEGent 5983 ° 

ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
] are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY. 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar 

with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
plays Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 
conversational ability and sound thinking. The new 
L.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism. Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept., LoNDON SCHOOL OF 
JouRNALISM, 57, Gordon Square. W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 

1 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFartane (C.), 

The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
NM redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1. 
No? DRAINS !—but Sanitation like Town, ELSAN 
i Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
tree, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of thou- 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters.—Write, enclosing 1d, stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co, (Dept. 
2541 1), st Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
( UAKERISM.—Information respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Frrenps Home Service COMMITTEE, 


Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
—- —Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
w sent on appro. at 1d. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 

*YBIL RANG and AP SIMON, Literary, Dramatic 
SS and Film Agents. Typewriting Dept. MSS. copied. 
43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. (TEM. 1733). 

5 LONG spells harmony unending, 
Smokers enjoy its perfect blending. 
Se DS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per 


yard. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM ‘TWEEDs, 
Hawick, Scotland. 

\ » ANTED. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th 

Children’s, 10 vols.; Chambers’ recent. Highest 


prices paid.—Foy.es, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 

Gerrard 5660. 

w= WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4. 

ws FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
ReGENT INstitTuTE (Dept. .85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
\ YANTED for Somerset, married couple, good cook 

and house parlour-man ; also housemaid. Two in 
family, elderly, convenient house. Aga and electric stove, 
large garden. Servants’ sitting room, separate bedrooms. 
Near village 5 miles from Town. Reply, with ages, length 
of references, wages, etc., to Box 

on 


“MM.” clo 95 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Pps TRAITURE OF FIVE CENTURIES.—A collec- 
tion of portraits in oil, watercolour and pencil from 
the 16th to the 20th Century, now on view at Heal’s, 196, 
‘Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
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SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 
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including 


d 
Purchase Tax 3 each 


: Obtainable only from Retoulers. 
13 JAMES NEILL & CO (Shetheld) LTD 
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1944 
BRAIN POWER 


“YOUR MIND AND HOW 19D USE IT.” A compier 
new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
the fullest benefits trom short postal course of six 
lessons only, inclusive fee 30/-. Write today for fre 
descriptive nmomohlet, THE ENNEVER FOUNDATION 
(Suite 3), Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue. London, W.0} 
ee 











LECTURES 


Sete COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORs 
BLOOMSBURY SQuaARE, W.C.1 

The attention of members of the teaching profess: 
parents and others, is called to Lectures, followed by 
discussion, which are given at the College at 1] am a 
certain Saturday mornings in each term of the academi: 
year. Of these lectures some are on subjects of ener 
educational interest; others are descriptive of original 
experimental work carried on in schools or elsewhere 
others, again, are on aspects of education which have 
special interest for those engaged in industry, crafts an: 
the profession. 
October 7. “The Report of the McNair Committee” 
Professor F. A. Cavenagh, King’s College 
London. 
Chairman: Mr. J. H. Simpson, 
of the College of St. Mark and St. John ani 
Dean of the College of Preceptors. 
“* Social Reconstruction through the Com 
munity School.”’ 
Mr. John Guinness, Head Master of Lon 
Dene School, Steke Park, Slough. 
Chairman : Dr. G. Scott Williamson, Mc 


November 18. 














“ ili ial! ak 


Courage and Endurance 
are symbolised in this XIII] Century Memorial. 
Carved in solid Yorkshire Stone, £65. 
Carriage Paid and erected in any Churchyard 
in England or Wales. 

Illustrated Booklet 6d Book of Inscriptions 8d 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 

367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 








The Pioneer Health Centre, Peckham, 

“ Sex Education.”’ 

The Rev. J. L. Morrell, The Church y 

England Moral Welfare Council, ; 

Chairman: Sir Wilson Jameson, K.CR 

M.D., F.R.C.P., D.P.H., Chief Medes 

Officer, the Ministry of Health. 

i eatin POLYTECHNIC 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


December 9. 


PLANNING FOR ENGLAND 


The Governors of the Polytechnic have arranged ; 
series of Public Lectures to be held in the Reading Rom 
Polytechnic Main Building, 309 Regent Street, W.l, « 
Thursday evenings at 6.30, beginning on the 12th Octobe 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


* Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches through 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
Iransfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits 
for fixed periods received. 











SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks. of -ALL Services; 
their families too. 
(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 


times of 




















Laree Department for Books on Politics 
} f 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Books bought. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Open 9 a.m—6 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone Cerrard 5660 (16 lines) 





1944. Admission will be free without ticket. 

Oct. 12. ae By ALFRED Epwaan 
=sq., MLE. 

Oct. 19. THE PATIENT AND HIS DOCTOR 5 
Dr. G. W. Scorr WILLiamson, of the Pion 
Health Centre, Peckham. 

Oct. 26. THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. By H¢ 
DENT., Esq., Editor of the Times Education 
Supplement. 

Nov. 2. THE PROBLEM OF HOUSING. By Mi 
ELIzABeTH Densy, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 

Nov. 9. FULL EMPLOYMENT. By A. H | 
Mo.son, Esq., M.P. 

Nov. 16. THE NATION’S FOOD: THE PROBLE! 
OF AGRICULTURAL PLANNING AN 
POLICY. (Speaker to be arranged.) 

PYOBERT BOOTHBY, M.P., speaks on “TH 
\ MEANING OF THE BRETTON WOOD 
AGREEMENT.”’—6 p.m., 4th October, Caxton Hal 


S.W.1. Admission free. Further details from Econom 
REFORM CLUB AND INsTITUTE, 25 Haymarket, S.W. 
ABB. 6283. 





EDUCATIONAL 


Hom STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuitia 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent.,B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ 
B. Com., L.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fee 
instalments’—Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL. 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 184 
7 HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab 
First-class London training leading to work of nation 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Love 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: Hem 
House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
7s QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridgs 
the gap between school and call-up with an alwa 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorougt 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 03% 
or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodg 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 
YNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


U founded 1887, prepares students for 
University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degre 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford 


Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Med 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Education 
Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concem 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: ins 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus poe 
free from ReGIsTRAR, 76, Burlington House, a 
on I A CASITA”? POSTAL SPANISH COURSE~ 
4 Unique and personal. Inclusive fee £6 &. & 
For particulars apply Box. No. 164. 
T= MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK.—Boarding Scw 
under the management of the Society of Friends 
Lintrance and Scholarships Exam., Feb., 1945. Applicaus 


should be made immediately to the HEADMISTRESS. 
—— 
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